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Enrollment. — in t 1 *. c i 967-68 school year, 45,891,000 pupils were enrolled \:\ 94.000 public 
eiernen iary and secondary schools. 

High school graduates.— Pu hi ic high schools graduated 2.395*000 students in 1967-68. representing 78 
percent the class which had entered grade 9 in 1964-65. 

Instructional staff.— The instructional staff in public elementary and secondary schools numbered 
2.071.000 in 1967-68. an increase of 9.9 percent over the number in 1965-66. Tiiis can be 
compared to an increase of 2.5 percent in enrollment during the same period. 

School systems*— The steady consolidation of local school systems continued, as the total dropped 
from 27.000 two years earlier to 22,000 in 3 967-68. 

Revenue receipts*— Of the 831.9 billion in revenue receipts (mainly income from appropriations and 
taxes) available for public school purposes in 1967-68* 52.7 percent was derived from local and 
other sources. 38.5 percent from State sources* and S.8 percent from the Federal Government. 

Expenditures.— Of the $35.0 billion spent for public schools in 1967-68. 84.1 percent was lor current 
expenditures. 12.9 percent for capital outlay, and 3.0 percent for interest on the school debt. 

Average salary.— The average annual salary of the total instructional staff in public elementary and 
secondary schools was $7,630 in 1967-68. The salary in the State (Alaska) with the highest 
average salary ($9,658) was more than twice that in the State (Mississippi) with the In west 
average salary ($4,735). 

Current expenditure per pupiL— The current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance was 
$658 in 1967-68. ror individual States, the averages ranged from $369 (Mississippi) to $1,075 
(New York). 

Pupil transportation.— Jn 1967-68. 17.1 million pupils were transported to and from school at a cost 
that reached $981.0 million, representing an increase of 24.6 percent above the expenditure for 
1965-66. This averaged $57 per pupil transported. 

Capital outlay.— Capital expenditures by local school systems and school building authorities for sites* 
buildings, and new equipment amounted to $4.3 billion in 1967-68, compared with S3. 8 billion 
in 1 965-66. 

School debt- — Reflecting the large amounts borrowed in recent years for school construction, interest 
payments on the school debt in 1967-68 amounted to $978 million: the outstanding 
indebtedness at the end of the year was $30.3 billion. 
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Foreword 



This report presents data on the fundamental and largest segment of the 
educational system in the United States— the public elementary and secondary schools. 

Periodic statistical reports on elementary and secondary education by the Office of 
Education began with the 1869-70 school year. Statistics for the school years 1869-70 
through 1915-16 were included as part of the Annual Reports of the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. For the years 1917-18 through 1957-58, a report was issued biennially for 
each school year ending in an even number as a chapter in The Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States . After 1957-58, survey reports formerly assembled in the 
Biennial Survey have been issued as independent publications. 

Advance data from this report were published in Preliminary Statistics of State 
School Systems , 1967-68 , issued in July 1970 and were also included in the 1970 edition 
of the Digest of Educational Statistics . In addition, copies of certain basic tables were 
made available as special needs for data arose. Data are primarily for the 1967-68 school 
year; however, about one- fifth of the tables include trend data showing comparisons with 
earlier years. 

Recognition must be given to all members of the Elementary and Secondary 
Surveys Branch for their assistance in preparing this publication, with special recognition 
to Betty J. Foster and Irene A. King for their major contributions in statistical editing of 
the reported data. 

We are grateful for the assistance given by those in the State education agencies 
who provided data on pupils, staff, school property, finance, and services for the local 
school systems of their States. They enable the Office of Education to publish 
State- summarized information about public education for the Nation. 

Carol J. Hobson, Chief 
Elementary-Secondary 
Surveys Branch 
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Generally, the TAs indicated high job satisfaction but expressed 
some personal concerns and recommendations for change. This infor- 
mation was then relayed to the Curriculum Associates by the DS 
Coordinators. Several changes are occuring and different results 
appear to be emerging during the second year of the experimental 
phase. A copy of the actual log sheets used is found in Appendix B. 

Reactions from other staff members at Parker and Spring Creek 
about the role and performance of the TA have been mixed. Staff 
members feel most positive about the assistance that TAs provide 
to individuals and small groups of students, the working relationship 
between TAs and other staff members, and the willingness with which 
the TAs have performed the tasks requested of them. On the other hand, 
staff members have been concerned with the difficulty in trying to 
develop a new role for the district, with identifying when a TA can 
and cannot work with students on his own, and in overcoming the 
feelings that the TA is another clerical aide. 

Some district personnel (not directly teaching or working in 
the DS schools) have expressed concern about the future impact of the 
TA program as it relates to protecting educators. The most usual 
question from those connected to the professional teaching assoc- 
iations is, "If you can hire three Teaching Assistants for the same 
amount as one teacher, what is to prevent boards and administrators 
from replacing some teachers with Teaching Assistants?" The response 
of the DS Coordinators has been that of recognizing that a potential 
problem exists and that a solution will have to be found. We do not 
have the answer ready this instant, but we do feel that the answer is 
not to abolish the TA position. One of the recommendations in the 
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following section relates to this issue. 

The other major issue, primarily among those involved in 
personnel practices in the district, is the question of how much 
time should the TA work directly with students, and what kinds of 
activities should the TA be allowed to conduct with them. The dev- 
elopment of the TA position to date indicates to the DS Coordinators 
a strong need to produce a clear and concise description of the TA 
role, with specific guidelines for time allotments for the TAs 
activities with students. This is necessary to prevent the use of 
TAs as substitutes for absent teachers, and insure that TAs will not 
be expected to plan lessons, conduct the activities, and evaluate 
students. Planning lessons, conducting activities, and evaluating . 
students are aspects of the role of the certificated teacher. Only 
the second of these, that of conducting activities, should properly 
be included in the TA role; indeed, it is the basic function of the TA. 
A second recommendation of the next section is offered as part of 
the response for those concerns. 

In summary, the data so far indicate that Teaching Assistants 
are generally performing the tasks originally expected of them in 
the position. Further, there has been no emerging effort on the part 
of the Spring Creek and Parker staffs to seek more Teaching Assistants 
by releasing some of their certified teachers. Finally, neither staff 
has demonstrated a willfull intent to misuse the Teaching Assistants in 
any way. In fact, there has been a concerted effort in both schools 
to be extremely careful that the TAs are not misused and that they 
are asked to perform only their expected role. 
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fiEC OMME NDAT IONS 



The following recommendations are proposed by the DS Coordinators 
after studying the data gathered to date and after much deliberation 
and consultation with the Personnel Director, Area Directors, principals 
and teachers in the DS schools, and the Teaching Assistants themselves. 
They are presented as ideas for the beginning of further discussion and 
negotiation about the role of the TA and its potential for the Eugene 
School District. 

The first recommendation addresses itself to the issue raised 
by many professional educators, namely, that the Teaching Assistant 
program is a major potential threat to teachers because approximately 
three Teaching Assistants can be employed for one average teaching 
The recommendation has the following four components: 

We propose that the district board and administration 
consider a major change in the budget allotments for 
the staffing of schools. It is suggested that an allot- 
ment be established, as is presently the case, for the 
provision of a necessary number of professional and 
clerical staff. 

A basic change we propose is that the district in 
addition establish a flexible allotment for staffing 
each school. There would be no restrictions on the use 
of this allotment for either professional or non- 
cert if ied staff. However, each school staff would be 
required to show evidence to the administration of having 
evaluated its needs for staff, to indicate to the admin- 
istration the intended utilization of personnel acquired 
from the flexible allotment, and to provide a plan of 
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action for evaluating the results of that staff performance. 
The flexible allotment would allow each staff to decide 
whether the needs of the program would best be met by the 
use of TAs or of other specialists. 

3) It is proposed that a school with a well-designed plan for 
staffing and evaluation of its program at a designated time 
could request the addition of Teaching Assistants from the 
monies allotted for certificated or non-certif icated staff. 

It is suggested at this time, however, that a limit be set 
upon the amount of money that could be used from either allot 
ment . 

4) Finally, it is suggested that the EEA TEPS committee, the 
District Personnel Director, and the area directors work 
jointly with the DS Coordinators and the TAs to develop 
final guidelines for the previous three sections of this 
recommendation. These guidelines would be completed by 
June, 1972. 

The second recommendation relates directly to the role of the 
Teaching Assistant, and proposes the acceptance of the position in 
the district's staffing pattern as an alternative way of providing 
education for students. The recommendation is as follows: 

We propose that the Teaching Assistant position be 
accepted as a regular position in the staffing pattern 
of the Eugene School District. Acceptance of this proposal 
would not necessarily provide each school in the district 
to have an equal number of TAs. It would mean that the 
position is available for schools that determine that 
Teaching Assistants could help them to improve the program 
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in that school. We mean that the district will have a 
set of guidelines for selecting Teaching Assistants, a 
description of the actual roles that the TA can perform, 
and a policy stating who is responsible for supervision 
and evaluation of the TA. It is suggested that these 
guidelines be developed by the same group formed in 
recommendation number 1. 

A final recommendation is that the five elementary schools 
presently participating in the DS Project be provided monies to 
continue the Teaching Assistant Program. This provision would 
cover the transitional period until the studies are completed 
regarding the methods of budgeting in schools, the final rate of 
pay, and the TA role description. It is proposed that an increase 
in salary be granted to those TAs who have worked for one or two 
years in the project’s experimental phase. It is further recom- 
mended that the monies needed for this recommendation be drawn 
from the present budget allotment for the experimental phase of 
the DS Project. 




A FINAL REMARK 

In summary, we strongly recommend that the Teaching Assistant 
position be established in the district as another alternative way 
to organize staffs for instruction. The data indicate very positive 
ouicomes from the program to date. Recognizing the various concerns 
and problems also indicated by the data, the DS Coordinators will 
continue through the rest of this year to make the adjustments nec- 
essary to overcome the concerns. 
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We are convinced that the recommendations proposed in this 
report are realistic for the district in terms of how the district 
can finance such a program, how guidelines should be established 
for further development of the Teaching Assistant role, and what 
requirements must be placed upon school staffs that decide to utilize 
the services of the TA. 
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Appendix A 

EUGENE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Differentiated Staffing Project 
May, 1970 

PARAPROFESSIONAL 
ROLE ANALYSIS 



Description 

The paraprof essional shall provide instructional assistance to 
the certified staff. The main responsibility will be to serve as 
teaching technician, performing a number of teaching tasks with 
students . 

Specific Functions 

1) Provide individual research help for students seeking assistance. 

2) Serve as listener and helper to small reading groups. 

3) Serve as a discussion leader for large or small groups. 

4) Seek out information and materials for instruction by 
self or other unit staff members. 

5) Provide assistance to teachers in analyzing individual 
student progress. 

6) Assist teachers in the creation of learning packages or 
programs . 

7) Operate audio-visual aids for groups of students. 

8) Salary and contract hours are presently being considered. 

Personal Qualities Desired 

1) Demonstrates positive attitude toward children. 

2) Demonstrates awareness of educational goals and objectives. 

3) Possesses ability to relate positively with other adults. 

4) Demonstrates ability to follow instructions and carry out 
necessary tasks. 

5) Demonstrates desire to improve self skills and instructional 
skills necessary to the position. 
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Appendix B 



EUGENE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Differentiated Staffing Project 
Instructional Assistants Log - 1970-71 

NAME DATE 

DAY 

SCHOOL LOGGED 

A. Estimate the time in minutes spent on each task. 

TASK NO. OF MINUTES 





Mon 


Tues 


Wed 


Thurs 


Fri I 


Working with Total Class of Students 
a. Discussion 












b. Reading to class 












c. Hearing pupils read 












d. Operating audio-visual aids 












e. Administrating assignments & 
monitoring tests 












Working with Small Student Groups 
a. Discussion 












b. Skill reinforcement - Conducting 
drill exercises 












c. Hearing pupils read 












d. Assisting with student research 












Working with Individual Students 
a. Reinforcement of skills 












b. Assisting with student research 












c. Desk to desk individual help 












d. Reading to a student 












e. Hearing a student read 












Working with Staff 
a. Seeking out materials 












b. Attending meetings 












c. Assisting with Evaluation of 
Students 
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5. Clerical Duties 



6 . 



a. 



b. 



c . 



Reproducing test, worksheets, 
transparencies 

Constructing materials (bulletin 
boards, games, etc.) 



Correcting papers and tests 



Mon 



Tues 



Wed 



Thurs 



Fri 



d. Housekeeping 



e. Hearing a student read 



Supervision Duties 



a. Recess supervision 

b. Noon duty 

c. Halls supervision 

d. Field trips 

7 . Working Alone 

a. Planning 

b. Research 



B. List difficulties or problems encountered during the week. How were 
they resolved? 



C. List any tasks performed that do not fit the categories in section 
A. How much time did the tasks take? 
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SCHOOL 



NAME 

DATE 



1) From whom do you receive most of your supervision? 



2) With whom do you spend most of your time planning for what you do? 



3) Discuss any general thoughts or feelings about the position of Teaching 
Assistant (paraprofessional) that you might have at this time. 



4) Are there any particular kinds of training programs that you think 
would be beneficial at this time in assisting you in fulfilling your 
responsibilities better? 
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INTRODUCTION 



Scope of the Survey 

This report presents comprehensive statistics on the 
organization, staff, pupils, and finances of the regular 
full-time public elementary and secondary day schools in 
the 50 States, the District of Columbia, and the outlying 
areas 1 of the United States. Detailed data are given for the 
survey year 1967-68, as well as historical trend data for 
selected items of information— in some instances from as 
far back as 1869-70. 

In addition, national (but not State) enrollment figures 
are given for the following types of schools: (a) elemen- 
tary and secondary departments of institutions of higher 
education, (b) federally operated schools on Federal 
installations, (c) Federal schools for Indians, and (d) 
residential schools for exceptional children. A recapitula- 
tion of the types of schools that operate at the elementary 
and secondary levels and their respective enrollments is 
given in table A. 

Table A.— Summary of enrollment data for various types 
of public and nonpublic elementary and secondary 
schools: United States, 1967—68 



Type of school Enrollment 



Total, all schools 50,120,000 

Regular full-time day schools 49,796,000 

Public school systems 43,891,000 

Nonpublic schools 1 5,905,000 

Elementary and secondary departments of 
institutions of higher education (model and 

laboratory schools) 2 91,000 

Residential schools for exceptional children 2 127,000 

Federal schools for Indians 3 56,000 

Federally operated schools on Federal installations . 4 50,000 



1 Estimate based on Directory, Nonpublic Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Day Schools, 1968-69 (OE-20127, Vol. V). 

2 Estimate taken from Digest of Educational Statistics , 1968 
(OE-1 0024-68). 

3 From Statistics Concerning Indian Education , Fiscal 1968, U.S. 
Dept, of Interior. 

4 From Administration of P.L . 81-874 and 81-815, 

(OE-22003-68, Part II). 

Excluded from the survey were data for private 
correspondence schools; proprietary, vocational, and trade 
schools; and private schools of art, music, and dancing. 

National totals shown in this report represent summa- 
tions of the data for the States constituting the United 
States as of the time the data apply. Thus, for the years 
1919-20 through 1957-58, national totals include 48 



1 American Samoa, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands. 



States and the District of Columbia. Data for Alaska are 
included in the totals for the United States and for the 
West and Southwest region 2 beginning with 1958-59; for 
Hawaii, beginning with 1959-60. Available data are given 
for Alaska and Hawaii for earlier years, and these may be 
combined with the U.S. totals when comparable totals for 
the 50 States and the District of Columbia are needed 
(table 1). 

Direct comparison should not be made between the 
District of Columbia and individual States because the 
District of Columbia school system corresponds to that of 
other large cities rather than to that of an entire State, 
which has rural areas in addition to densely populated 
urban areas. 

Source of Data and Survey Procedures 

Much of the data for this report were furnished by the 
departments of education of 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, and seven outlying areas in response to a 
21-page report form (OE Form 2097) developed by the 
Office of Education. This form is keyed to Handbook I, 
The Common Core of State Educational Information 
(Office of Education Bulletin 1953, No. 8), which 
provides uniform educational terminology and definitions. 
A few of the financial items are keyed to Handbook II, 
Financial Accounting for Local and State School Systems 
(Office of Education Bulletin 1957, No. 4), which is the 
basic guide to financial accounting for public school 
systems. 

This report is the result of reporting units gathering 
and summarizing information from many sources. The 
State summary data for local schools were based on data 
supplied by local or intermediate administrative units and 
represent the cooperative efforts of more than 3 million 
teachers and other school personnel at the State, inter- 
mediate, and local levels. 

Procedures used in processing the data for this report 
were designed to obtain maximum accuracy and com- 
pleteness. Each completed State report form was carefully 
reviewed for mathematical accuracy, internal consistency, 
and general adherence to prescribed definitions and 
terminology. The data were then compared with those for 
previous years and with published reports of the respec- 
tive States. Letters and telephone calls helped to obtain 
missing data from respondents and to resolve outstanding 
questions. 



2 See Technical Notes for the States comprising each of the four 
geographic regions used in this report. 
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In some cases, data furnished by the States in this 
survey were supplemented by other information or 
records available in the Office of Education. Annual 
reports covering the National Defense Education Act, the 
Elementary-Secondary Education Act, and Public Laws 
815 and 874 (School Assistance to Federally Affected 
Areas) were also sources of additional information on 
revenue receipts from the Federal Government. 

In order to assure comparability in reporting receipts 
from the Federal Government for the School Lunch and 
Special Milk Programs and for net expenditures for “Food 
Services,” data were adjusted on the basis of reports 
issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Publica- 
tions of the Governments Division, U.S. Bureau of the 



Census, were consulted to obtain fuller data on State and 
local school agency contributions to employee retirement 
systems. Data on bonds issued were supplemented by data 
from Office of Education records and the publication 
Bond Sales for Public School Purposes , 1967-68. 

Except for the adjustments just noted, the statistics 
presented in this report are generally based upon the 
information supplied by the chief education offices of the 
States and outlying areas. Not all States were able to 
provide every item of information requested; however, 
partial data are published because they provide useful 
information about the States reporting. In only a few areas 
was it necessary to make estimates for missing data. 



ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Constitutionally, public education is not a responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government but is left to the States 
and their citizens. Generally, States delegate operational 
and financial responsibilities to county and other super- 
visory districts and to local school agencies. 

State Boards of Education 

During the 1967-68 school year, State boards of 
education for elementary and secondary schools operated 
in all States except Illinois and Wisconsin. To administer 
the various special programs for vocational education, the 
50 States have had long-established State boards for 
vocational education. However, in 45 of the 48 States 
having a State board for general elementary and secondary 
education, this board was also designated as the State 
board for vocational education. In the other five States 
(Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, and Wiscon- 
sin), separate State boards for vocational education have 
been established. 

A total of 523 persons served on State boards of 
education. The size of the boards ranged from three 
members in Mississippi to 24 in Ohio (table 2). Although 
most State boards of education were served by the staffs 
of the State education agencies, 17 States reported that 
their State boards of education had separate staffs, 
totaling 139 professional employees and 127 secretarial 
and clerical assistants in 1967-68. 

State Departments of Education 

Each State has a State education agency headed by a 
State superintendent or commissioner of education. In 
1967-68, staffs of State education offices totaled 19,200 
persons, consisting of the 50 chief State school officers, 
approximately 9,500 supervisory and professional staff 
members, 9,200 secretarial and clerical assistants, and 400 



plant-operation and plant-maintenance employees (table 
2). Supervisory and professional staffs of the State offices 
include deputy and assistant superintendents or commis- 
sioners, directors of divisions, chiefs of organized services, 
consultants, specialists, and regional and district super- 
visors. 

Intermediate Administrative Units 

For the 1967-68 school year 26 States had 1,522 
intermediate units for public school administration opera- 
ting between the State and local levels. They included 
counties, parts of counties, and supervisory unions. The 
chief responsibility of intermediate administrative units 
has not been the operation of schools but the rendering of 
consultative, advisory, and statistical services and the 
exercise of regulatory and inspectoral functions. Many 
intermediate units also provide services such as operation 
of special classes, supervision of instruction, health super- 
vision, attendance services, and pupil transportation. 

The 26 States with intermediate administrative units 
reported a total of approximately 6,100 intermediate 
district board members in 1967-68 (table 3). Staffs of 
intermediate units consisted of about 1,900 superinten- 
dents and other administrative staff, 2,000 instructional 
personnel (other than principals and teachers), 700 other 
professional personnel (attendance officers, visiting 
teachers, and health personnel), 1,600 secretarial and 
clerical assistants, and approximately 1,400 miscellaneous 
personnel. 

Local Education Agencies 

The actual operation of schools is generally the 
responsibility of local education agencies (LEA’s). These 
local agencies are organized as public corporations under 
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the jurisdiction of boards of education responsible for the 
administration of all public schools in the area. Local 
school agencies provide the machinery through which 
local control of schools is exercised; they are largely 
responsible for the location and size of schools, the types 
of educational programs and services offered, and the 
amount of financial support to be provided locally. The 
size and characteristics of the local school systems vary 
from State to State. 

Numbers of systems in the States have declined 
steadily in recent years as a result of reorganization and 
consolidation. The total number of systems in the United 
States in 1967-68 w s approximately 22,000, compared 
with 27,000 in 1965-66 and 33,000 in 1962-63 (table 5). 
About 1,600 of the total in 1967-68 operated no schools 
but paid other systems for the education of their children. 

Table 6 gives, as of July 1, 1967, the number of local 
school systems by size groupings based in most cases on 
fall 1967 enrollments. Of the 20,300 operating school 
systems reporting pupils enrolled, 41 percent had fewer 
than 300 pupils; 23 percent, between 300 and 1,000 
pupils; 27 percent, between 1,000 and 5,000 pupils; and 9 
percent, 5,000 or more pupils. These data indicate that 
the local school systems are still predominantly small, 
even though considerable progress has been made in the 
consolidation of small units. 

Each school system has a school board, usually 
consisting of from three to nine members, vested with 
policymaking and supervisory authority. The vast major- 
ity of school boards are elected by popular vote, while 
others are appointed by various government officials. In 
1967-68, there were 112,000 school board members, a 
decrease of 14,200, or 11 percent, from the number in 
1965-66. Administrative staff members of local school 
systems consisted of 13,600 superintendents and 10,800 
aides. The 2,071,000 members of the instructional staff 
constituted 68 percent of all local school system em- 
ployees. 

Noninstructional personnel in local school systems 
(tables 14 and 15) are engaged in activities such as 
attendance enforcement, school health and recreation. 



pupil transportation, the School Lunch Program, and the 
operation and maintenance of the school plant. In 
1967-68, 46 States and the District of Columbia reported 
a total of 950,400 noninstructional personnel (811, 500 
lull-time and 138,900 part-time). It is estimated that 
1,000,600 full-time and part-time noninstructional per- 
sonnel were employed in local school systems in the 
United States. 

Overall, some 3,193,000 persons were directly con- 
cerned with the operation of the public elementary and 
secondary schools in 1967-68. These included board 
members (generally serving without compensation); ad- 
ministrative staffs at the State, intermediate, and local 
levels; and instructional and noninstructional staffs. It is 
significant that nearly 99 percent served at the local level. 

Table 9 reveals the relative sizes of the local school 
systems in terms of schools and pupils. For the United 
States as a whole, school systems had an average of fewer 
than five schools with about 430 pupils in attendance per 
school and an average of 2,000 per system. However, 
more than 41 percent of the operating systems had fewer 
than 300 pupils and more than 64 percent had fewer than 
1,000 pupils each. Also, less than 1 percent of the systems 
enrolled 25,000 or more pupils, but these systems had 
about 29 percent of all public school students in the 
United States. Large numbers of schools per system were 
reported by Maryland, 51; West Virginia, 28; and Florida, 
27, all of which operate countywide school systems. Small 
numbers were reported by Montana, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota, each averaging slightly more than one school per 
system. (Because of a change in procedures requiring 
reporting of combined elementary-secondary schools as 
single schools, these data are not entirely comparable to 
data for prior years; see section on Number of Public 
Schools.) 

Except for Hawaii, which operates as a single school 
system, the States having the largest average daily attend- 
ance of pupils (ADA) per system were Maryland, 31,200; 
Florida, 18,200; and Louisiana, 11,700. The smallest 
ADA per system was noted for such sparsely populated 
States as Montana, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 



NUMBER OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



A school is defined 3 for this report as “a division of 
the school system consisting of a group of pupils 
composed of one or more grade groups, organized as one 
unit with one or more teachers to give instruction of a 
defined type, and housed in a school plant of one or more 
buildings. More than one school may be housed in one 

3 The Common Core of State Educational Information, State 
Educational Records and Reports Scries: Handbook I, Bulletin 
1953. No. 8. 
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school plant, as is the case when the elementary and 
secondary programs are housed in the same school plant.” 
In 1967-68, there were 94,200 full-time public elemen- 
tary and secondary day schools— 67,200 elementary, 
23,300 secondary, and 3,700 combined elementary- 
secondary (table 7). Of the 70,900 elementary schools 
and combined elementary-secondary schools, approxi- 
mately 4,150 v/ere one-teacher schools, and 66,750 had 
two or more teachers. 
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In this study, for the first time, data are reported on 
the number of combined elementary-secondary schools 
(organized as a single unit having both elementary and 
secondary grades). Therefore schools with elementary 
grades (70,900) represent the sum of the 3,700 combined 
schools and the 67,200 solely elementary schools. Simi- 
larly, the same 3,700 are added to the 23,300 solely 
secondary schools to obtain 27,000 schools with second- 
ary grades. 

There has been a steady reduction in the number of 
elementary schools in recent years. This is the result of 
large-scale closings of one-teacher schools, school district 
reorganization, and increased pupil transportation ser- 
vices. During the past 10 years the number of one-teacher 
schools has dropped sharply— from 26,200 in 1957-58 to 
4,100 in 1967-68 (table 8). 

Of the 41 States reporting data on one-teacher schools, 
34 furnished data on the number of grades in these 
schools. Although the Common Core of State Educational 
Information requests data on the number of such schools 
“authorized to offer” four or fewer grades and “author- 



ized to offer” five or more grades, responses to the Office 
of Education questionnaire appear to be in terms of 
numbers of grades in which pupils happen to be enrolled. 
As indicated in columns 14 and 15 of table 7, about 88 
percent of the one-' acher schools provided instruction in 
five or more grades. 

The extensive school building program necessitated by 
rapidly rising enrollments in recent years did not increase 
the total number of elementary and secondary schools 
because the newer schools are larger and accommodate 
more pupils than the old schools that were closed. From 
1957-58 to 1967-68 the average enrollment per school 
(both elementary and .secondary) increased from 277 to 
466 pupils. In addition to elementary and secondary 
schools, local boards of education operated 217 junior or 
community colleges and technical institutes (table 7). 

States having the largest average daily attendance 
(ADA) per school included Florida, 670; Hawaii, 770; and 
New York, 700. Those with the smallest ADA per school 
included Montana, 156; Nebraska, 129; and South Da- 
kota, 94. 



INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 



The term “instructional staff” refers to those em- 
ployees who render direct and personal services which are 
in the nature of teaching, aiding teaching, or improving 
the teaching-learning situation. Included are supervisors of 
instruction, principals, teachers, audiovisual and television 
instructors, guidance personnel, librarians, and psycholog- 
ical personnel. 

Supervisors of instruction or consultants provide direct 
leadership to other instructional staff for the purpose of 
improving the learning situation and instructional meth- 
ods at a particular level or in a particular subject. 
Principals are the administrative heads of schools. They 
usually have the major responsibility for the coordination 
and supervision of a school. The instructional staff 
exclusive of supervisors of instruction and principals is 
referred to in this report as the “nonsupervisory instruc- 
tional staff.” 

Data on personnel are reported in terms of number of 
positions rather than number of individuals occupying 
those positions during the school year. 

In 1967-68 the instructional staff consisted of 29,000 
supervisors of instruction, 85,500 principals, 1,863,950 
classroom teachers, and 92,750 other instructional staff 
(table 10). There was a total of 2,071,200 staff members, 
an increase of 186,700 (9.9 percent over the number in 
1965-66 (table B). 

Separate data on classroom teachers were collected for 
the first time in the 1953-54 survey. In earlier years, 
information was requested for the combined group of 
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Table B.— Instructional staff, enrollment, «:nd instruc- 
tional staff per 1,000 pupils enrolled in full-time 
public elementary and secondary day schools: United 
States, 1929-30 to 1967-68 



Year 




Total 

instructional 

staff 1 


Total 

enrollment 
(K-12, in- 
cluding post- 
graduates) 


Instructional 
staff per 
1,000 
enrolled 
pupils 


1929-30 




880,365 


25,678,015 


34.3 


1931-32 


... 


892,945 


26,275,441 


34.0 


1933-34 


... 


869,316 


26,434,193 


32.9 


1935-36 




893,347 


26,367,098 


33.9 


1937-38 




918,715 


25,975,108 


35.4 


1939-40 


... 


911,835 


25,433,542 


35.9 


1941-42 


... 


898,001 


24,562,473 


36.6 


1943-44 


... 


865,038 


23,266,616 


37.2 


1945-46 




867,248 


23,299,941 


37.2 


1947-48 




907,013 


23,944,532 


37.9 


1949-50 


... 


962,174 


25,111,427 


38.3 


1951-52 


... 


1,012,384 


26,562,664 


38.1 


1953-54 


... 


1,098,320 


28,836,052 


38.1 


1955-56 




1,213,459 


31,162,843 


38.9 


1957-58 




1,333,332 


33,528,591 


39.8 


1959-60 


... 


1,464,031 


36,086,771 


40.6 


1961-62 


... 


1,587,761 


38,252,673 


41.5 


1963-64 


... 


1,716,577 


41,025,000 


41.8 


1965-66 


... 


1,884,509 


42,835,423 


44.0 


1967-68 




2,071,246 


43,891,449 


47.2 


1 In full-time 


equivalents; includes supervisors. 


principals. 



classroom teachers, and other instructional personnel. 
Note.— Includes Alaska and Hawaii beginning in 1959-60. 
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classroom teachers and other nonsupervisory instructional 
staff. Some States do not report the various categories of 
nonsupervisory instructional staff separately, with the 
result that the figures on classroom teachers include an 
undetermined number of other instructional staff. Based 
on the reported amounts, there were 1,864,000 classroom 
teachers (1,039,300 elementary and 824,700 secondary), 
which accounted for 90 percent of the 1967-68 total 
instructional staff. 

A number of States also reported separately several 
other categories of instructional personnel. Included were 
33,800 school librarians, 41,700 guidance personnel, 
4,700 psychological personnel, and 12,500 television 
instructors and other nonsupervisory instructional person- 
nel (tables 10 and 13). 



Beginning with the 1953-54 survey, respondents v/ere 
asked to report separately the numbers of men .*»nd 
women classroom teachers. The available data indicate 
that there has been a long-range increase in the proportion 
of men teachers, from 26.8 percent in 1957-58 to 31.5 
percent in 1967-68; however, the latter was down slightly 
from 31.8 percent in 1965-66. The same 10-year pattern 
appeared in both the elementary and secondary schools, 
with an increase in the elementary from 12.8 percent in 
1957-58 to 14.6 percent in 1967-68, down from 15.2 
percent in 1965-66, and an increase in the secondary from 
50.5 percent in 1957-58 to 52.9 percent in 1967-68, 
down from the 53.7 percent in 1965-66. 



GROWTH OF SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION AND TOTAL POPULATION 



In recent years, the rate of growth of the school-age 
population has exceeded that of the total population. The 
population of elementary-secondary school age (5-17 
years) increased 28 percent between 1957-58 and 
1967-68, whereas the total population increased by only 
16 percent. The 51 million school-age children at the 



beginning of the 1967-68 school year represented 26.1 
percent of the total population of 197.9 million. Ten 
years earlier there were 40.2 million school-age children, 
who constituted 23.6 percent of the total population of 
170.3 million. 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT OF INDIVIDUAL AGE GROUPS OF THE 

SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION 



Table C gives the estimated school enrollment of the 
population 5 to 17 years old by age and sex as of October 
1967. The data include pupils enrolled in public and 
nonpublic elementary and secondary schools on a full- 
time or part-time basis in day and evening sessions. 



Compulsory school attendance laws have made attendance 
of the 7- to 13- year age group almost universal. Of the 
youths 14 to 17 years old, 92 percent were enrolled (98.2) 
percent of the 14- and 15-year-olds and 85.4 percent of 
the 16- and 17-year-olds). 



PUPILS IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS 



Information concerning the number of pupils served by 
the public schools from prekindergarten level through the 
secondary grades is needed as a basis for planning the 
educational program. Data on pupil membership and 
attendance, as well as the number of days in the annual 
school term, indicate the extent of the school services 
provided (tables 16 to 23). 

Total Enrollment 

Total enrollment in public elementary and secondary 
day schools has shown a more consistent growth, decade 
by decade, than has the elementary-secondary school-age 
population. From an enrollment of 7.6 million in 
1870-71, the number of pupils rose to 26.4 million in 
1933-34, a high which was not to be reached or surpassed 
until 1951-52. The lower number of births during the 
depression years of the 1930’s and the unsettled condi- 



tions during the war years that followed resulted in a 
gradual decline in enrollments to a low of 23.2 million in 
1944-45. 4 The downward trend in enrollments was 
reversed in 1945-46; and the subsequent growth has been 
steadily upward, reaching an all-time peak of 43.9 milli on 
in 1967-68 (table D). 

Cumulative public school enrollment increased 4.5 
percent between 1965-66 and 1967-68. However, the rate 
of growth varied considerably among the States, with six 
States showing decreased enrollments (table 19). 

The enrollment information in this survey is collected 
on a State-by-State basis. The cumulative enrollment 
represents a count of the total number of different pupils 
registered at any time during the school year in each 
State. Pupils enrolled in two or more States during the 





4 Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1946-48. 
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Table C.— Enrollment of school-age population in public and nonpublic elementary and 
secondary day schools, by age and sex: United States, October 1967 
(Population and enrollments in thousands) 







Total 






Boys 






Girls 








Enrolled in school 




Enrolled 


in school 




Enrolled 


in school 


Age group 1 


Population 2 


Number 


Percent 

of 

population 


Population 2 


Number 


Percent 

of 

population 


Population 2 


Number 


Percent 

of 

population 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


T otal, 5 to 17 years 


51,464 


3 49,037 


95.3 


3 26,121 


24,940 


95.5 


3 25,343 


24,095 


95.1 


5 and 6 years 


8,413 


7,352 


87.4 


4,293 


3,719 


86.6 


4,120 


3,632 


88.2 


Total, 7 to 13 years . . 


28,494 


28,286 


99.3 


14.466 


14,342 


99.1 


14,028 


13,944 


99.4 


7 to 9 years .... 
10 to 1 3 years . . . 


12,450 

16,044 


12,381 

15,905 


99.4 

99.1 


6,324 

8,142 


6,286 

8,055 


99.4 

98.9 


6,126 

7,902 


6,094 

7,850 


99.5 

99.3 


Total, 14 to 17 years . 


14,557 


13,399 


92.0 


7,362 


6,879 


93.4 


7,195 


6,519 


90.6 


14 and 1 5 years . . 
16 and 17 years . . 


7,506 

7,051 


7,374 
4 6,025 


98.2 

85.4 


3,804 
4 3,558 


3,739 

3,140 


98.3 

88.3 


3,702 

“3,493 


3,634 

2,885 


98.2 

82.6 



1 Comparisons of the ages of the population and their normal level of school are based on the following assumptions: Kindergarten, 5 
years old; grades 1 to 8, 6-13 years old; and grades 9 to 12, 14-1 7 years old. 

2 Population data for the civilian population, excluding the relatively small number of inmates of institutions. 

3 In addition, 1,072,000 pupils over 17 years of age (585,000 boys and 487,000 girls) were enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools, or a grand total of 50,109,000. 

4 Excludes 239,000 students (96,000 boys and 143,000 girls) enrolled in college. 

NOTE.— Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 190. (Based on a sample survey of approximately 
50,000 households.) 



Table D.— Relationship of average daily attendance 
(ADA) to enrollment in full-time public 
elementary and secondary day schools: 
United States, 1929-30 to 1967-68 



Year 


Enrollment 

(in 

thousands) 


ADA 

(in 

thousands) 


ADA as 
percent of 
enrollment 


1929-30 


25,678 


21 ,265 


82.8 


1931-32 


26,275 


22,245 


84.7 


1933-34 


26 434 


22,458 


85.0 


1935-36 


26,367 


22,299 


84.6 


1937-38 


25,975 


22,298 


85.8 


1939-40 


25,434 


22,042 


86.7 


1941-42 


24,562 


21,031 


85.6 


1943-44 


23,267 


19,603 


84.3 


1945-46 


23,300 


19,849 


85.2 


1947-48 


23,945 


20,910 


87.3 


1949-50 


25,111 


22,284 


88.7 


1951-52 


26,563 


23,257 


87.6 


1953-54 


28,836 


25,644 


88.9 


1955-56 


31,163 


27,740 


89.0 


1957-58 


33,529 


29,722 


88.6 


1959-60 


36,087 


32,477 


90.0 


1961-62 


38,253 


34,682 


90.7 


1963-64 


41,025 


37,405 


91.2 


1965-66 


42,835 


39,154 


91.4 


1967-68 


43,891 


40,828 


93.0 



NOTE. — Includes Alaska and Hawaii beginning in 1959-60. 



school year are therefore counted more than once, and 
this has a tendency to inflate the cumulative enrollment 
figure for the Nation. The membership-by-grade data are 
an unduplicated count of pupils in membership in the fall 
of 1967 (table 16). These membership data were inflated 
to obtain the enrollment-by-grade data reported in table 
18. 

Enrollment in Kindergarten and Grades 1 to 8 

Enrollment in kindergarten and grades 1 to 8 reached a 
high of 21.3 million pupils in 1929-30 (table 1). It 
declined in each subsequent year through 1944-45 (to 
17.7 million) but has been rising steadily since then. An 
increase of almost 6 million pupils from 1957-58 to 
1967-68 brought fall enrollment in kindergarten and 
grades 1 to 8 to an all-time high of 31.6 million (table 16). 

Enrollment in Grades 9 to 1 2 

The enormous increase in the number of pupils 
enrolled in the last 4 years of school represents one of the 
major developments in the growth of the public school 
system. While the population of high school age (14 to 17 
years) more than doubled since 1889-90, enrollments in 
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grades 9 to 12 multiplied more than 60 times. High school 
enrollments, after reaching a peak of 6,714,000 in 
1940-41, declined to a low of 5,554,000 in the war year 
1943-44. Since then the trend has been generally upward, 
reaching a record high of 12,250,000 in 1967-68 (table 
16). The greatly increased birth rate following World War 
II is being reflected in much greater high school 
enrollments. There is also a continuing tendency for a 
greater percentage of the high-school age group to attend 
high school. 

Average Daily Membership (ADM) 

The average daily membership for a school year is the 
average number of pupils belonging (present and absent) 
each day. It is computed for an individual school by 
dividing the aggregate of pupil-days membership by the 
number of days the school was actually in session. The 
ADM for a State is the sum of the ADM’s for all the 
schools, which may vary in length of school terms. ADM 
in 1967-68 was an estimated 43.3 million pupils, an 
increase of 4.3 percent over the 41.5 million estimated for 
1965-66. The 1967-68 total includes estimates for the six 
States that did not report this information (table 22). 

For the years prior to 1955-56, membership figures 
were not available nationally to compute the necessary 
ratios. The ratio of average daily attendance (ADA) to 
ADM has shown minor fluctuations since 1955-56 when 



the percentage was first estimated on a national basis. 
ADA as a percent of ADM was 93.5 in 1955-56, compared 
with 94.4 in 1967-68. 

Average Daily Attendance (ADA) 

The average daily attendance for an individual school 
during a school year is the aggregate days attendance 
divided by the number of days the school is actually in 
session. The ADA for a State is the sum of the ADA’s for 
all schools, which may have varying lengths of school 
terms. The ADA rose from 39.2 million pupils in 1965-66 
to 40.8 million pupils in 1967-68, or 4.3 percent. The 
ratio of ADA to total enrollment was 93.0 percent in 
1967-68 (table D). 

Length of School Term 

The average length of the school term for a State is the 
aggregate days of attendance of all pupils divided by the 
average daily attendance and reflects the number of days 
schools are actually in session. The average length of 
school term increased from 132 days in 1869-70 to 173 
days in 1929-30. In the 1950’s, the school term leveled 
off at about 177-178 days. A peak of 179 days was reached 
in 1961-62 and was about the same for 1965-66 and 
1967-68 (tables 1 and 22). 



PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 



As would be expected from the enrollment growth in 
grades 9 to 12, the number of public high school 
graduates has increased manyfold during the present 
century. After reaching a high of 1,161,000 graduates in 
1941-42 the number fell to fewer than 1 million during 
the remaining war years (table E). In the postwar period 
the number fluctuated upward, reflecting the changes in 
the number of young people reaching the age at which 
pupils generally graduate from high school and the greater 
holding power of the schools. After remaining at about 
the million mark through 1951-52, the number of 
graduates increased at varying rates in the following years, 
reaching a high of 2,395,000 in 1967-68. The graduates in 
1967-68 represented 95.0 percent of the 2,521,000 pupils 
enrolled in the last year of high school at the beginning of 



the 1967-68 school year. Percentage figures have fluctu- 
ated narrowly from 93 to 95 percent during the past 
decade (tables E and 16). 

The increasing holding power of public high schools is 
indicated by the fact that the high school graduates in 
1967-68 represented 77.6 percent of the class that entered 
grade 9 in the fall of 1964, compared with 1965-66 
graduates as 76.3 percent of the entering class in 1962. 

In addition to the graduates from regular public day 
high schools in 1967-68, some 43,000 received high 
school graduation diplomas for attendance at evening and 
adult schools, and 97,000 persons were granted high 
school equivalency certificates on the basis of examina- 
tions (table 24). 



PUPIL TRANSPORTATION SERVICES PROVIDED BY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

State legislation for reorganizing school systems and furnishing pupil transportation services can any equaliza- 
consolidating widely scattered school attendance areas has tion of educational opportunity be achieved, 
greatly increased the need for pupil transportation ser- During the 1967-68 school year, 17.1 million public 
vices. Also, many school districts have found that only by school pupils, or 42 percent of the pupils in average daily 
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Table E.— Number graduating from public high schools 
in the United States, by sex: 1939-40 to 1967-68 



Year 1 


Total 


Male 




Female 


Percent 

change 

from 

previous 

year 


Graduates, 
as percent 
of 9th grade 
pupils 4 years 
earlier 


Number 


Percent 

of 

total 


Number 


Percent 

of 

total 


1939-40 


1,143,246 


538,273 


47.1 


604,973 


52.9 




57.9 


1940-41 


1 ,1 52,223 


536,715 


46.6 


615,508 


53.4 


+0.8 


58.2 


1941-42 


1,161,199 


535,156 


46.1 


626,043 


53.9 


+0.8 


58.2 


1942-43 


1,086,498 


489,115 


45.0 


597,383 


55.0 


-6.4 


54.0 


1943-44 


953,254 


393,418 


41.3 


559,836 


58.7 


-12.3 


46.9 


1944-45 2 


944,536 


398,594 


42.2 


545,942 


57.8 


-0.9 


49.0 


1945-46 


974,407 


418,725 


43.0 


555,682 


57.0 


+3.2 


51.3 


1946-47 2 


1,073,679 


485,303 


45.2 


588,376 


54.8 


+10.2 


60.5 


1947-48 


1,073,178 


507,649 


47.3 


565,529 


52.7 


( 3 ) 


61.6 


1948-49 


1,057,944 


499,984 


47.3 


557,960 


52.7 


-1.4 


61.2 


1949-50 


1,063,444 


505,394 


47.5 


558,050 


52.5 


+0.5 


60.4 


1950-51 


1,042,600 


496,700 


47.6 


545,900 


52.4 


-2.0 


62.3 


1951-52 


1,055,586 


501,723 


47.5 


553,863 


52.5 


+ 1.2 


61.8 


1953-54 


1,129,341 


544,575 


48.2 


584,766 


51.8 


(’) 


63.4 


1955-56 


1,252,054 


606,502 


48.4 


645,552 


51.6 


C) 


67.3 


1956-57 ...... 


1,269,820 


615,730 


48.5 


654,090 


51.5 


+ 1.4 


65.3 


1957-58 


1,332,293 


647,651 


48.6 


684,642 


51.4 


+4-9 


65.7 


1958-59 


1 ,435,456 


699,738 


48.7 


735,718 


51.3 


+7.7 


67.0 


1959-60 


1,627,050 


791,426 


48-6 


835,624 


51.4 


+13.3 


68.4 


1960-61 


1,725,521 


843,083 


48.9 


882,438 


51.1 


+6.1 


69.3 


1961-62 


1,678,024 


826,295 


49.2 


851,729 


50.8 


-2.8 


69.3 


1962-63 


1,710,556 


844,323 


49.4 


866,233 


50.6 


+1.9 


70.9 


1963-64 ...... 


2,008,371 


984,967 


49.0 


1,023,404 


51.0 


+17.4 


73.0 


1964-65 


2,362,100 


1,167,438 


49.4 


1,194,662 


50.6 


+17.6 


73.3 


1965-66 


2,326,811 


1,160,727 


49.9 


1,166,084 


50.1 


-1.5 


76.3 


1966-67 


2,374,084 


1,184,361 


49-9 


1,189,723 


50.1 


+2.0 


77.1 


1967-68 


2,394,535 


1,193,425 


49.8 


1,201,110 


50.2 


+0.9 


77.6 



1 Data for 1 952-53 and 1 954-55 not available. 

2 Distribution by sex estimated by Office of Education. 

3 Less than 0.05 percent and negative. 

NOTE.— Data include Alaska beginning in 1958-59 and Hawaii beginning in 1959-60. 



attendance, were transported to schools at public expense 
(table 25)* In addition, some 548,000 nonpublic school 
pupils were transported at public expense. The proportion 
of public school pupils who were transported ranged from 
15.1 percent in Hawaii and 19.0 percent in Nebraska to 
60.6 percent for Maine and 65.9 percent for West 
Virginia. Further increases in the numbers of pupils 
transported are anticipated as small schools, which still 
exist in substantial numbers, are replaced by larger 
centralized schools. 

In 1967-68, 201,000 school buses having capacities for 



12 or more pupils and 19,000 other vehicles transported 
school children traveling 2.0 billion miles on regular 
school bus routes to and from school. Total public 
expenditures for pupil transportation— including opera- 
tion, maintenance, and the replacement of buses (but not 
capital outlay for additional buses)— amounted to S981 
million, or 3.7 percent of the total current expenditures 
for public elementary and secondary education. The 
average annual cost per public school pupil transported 
was S57 in 1967-68, with the range in State per-pupil 
costs extending from $26 in North Carolina to $127 in 
Wyoming (tables 25 and 42). 



SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 



In 1967-68, an average of 19.9 million pupils per day 
were served lunch in organized school lunch programs, 
representing about 49 percent of the pupils in average 
daily attendance. Among individual States, percentages 
ranged from 19 to 85, with the schools of eight States 



serving lunches to more than two-thirds of their pupils 
and five States to less than one-third. School lunch 
programs were operated for 6 months or more in 68,300 
public school plants during the year (table 26). 

These data relate to all lunch programs which are 
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operated from funds that are under the control of the 
school administrative unit, including those both receiving 
and not receiving Federal school lunch aid. 

In June 1946, the 79th Congress passed Public Law 
396, generally known as the National School Lunch Act, 
which provided for cash grants and for the allocation of 
surplus commodities for school lunch purposes by the 
Department of Agriculture through State education agen- 
cies. Additional commodities are made available under the 
provisions of section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th 
Congress, which authorizes the purchase and distribution 
of foods under surplus removal programs as one method 
of encouraging consumption of agricultural commodities. 
This program was amended under section 416 of the 



Agriculture Act of 1949 to provide for the distribution to 
the schools of commodities acquired under price support 
legislation. 

Federal assistance to school lunch programs was 
initiated in 1935 on a limited basis as one method of 
providing a market for surplus agricultural commodities. 
Some 20 years later, the Agricultural Act of 1954 
authorized reimbursement payments to elementary and 
secondary schools participating in the Special School Milk 
Program. In 1967-68, funds amounting to S241 million 
and commodities valued at $294 million were contributed 
by the Federal Government for the operation of the 
school lunch and school milk programs in public schools 
(table 30). 



SOURCES OF INCOME FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES 



Funds required to pay the cost of operating the public 
schools are derived almost exclusively from property taxes 
at the local level, sales and income taxes at the State level, 
and the income tax at the Federal level. For elementary 
and secondary education, very little if any of the 
operating revenues are derived from such nonpublic 
sources as gifts, fees, and tuition. 

Funds for school construction and the provision of 
physical facilities are generally obtained at the local level 
through the issuance and sale of school bonds, which 
create debt, and from current revenues or the accumula- 
tion of current revenues. In a few States, some funds for 
school construction have been loaned or granted to local 
education agencies by the State. 

Revenue Receipts 

Revenue receipts, which constitute the major portion 
of school income, are defined as additions to assets which 
do not increase the school indebtedness and do not 
represent exchanges of school property for money. They 
are derived more or less regularly from specific sources, 
such as appropriations from taxes levied for general 
purposes by Federal, State, county, and local govern- 
ments; receipts from taxes levied specifically for school 
purposes; income from permanent funds and endow- 
ments; income from leases of school lands; and such 
miscellaneous sources as tuition, fees, interest on bank 
deposits, and gifts (chart 1). 

Receipts from appropriations and taxation (including 
all Federal contributions) constituted 96.9 percent of all 
revenue receipts during the 1967-68 school year (tables F 
and 30). Revenue receipts have shown a continuing 
upward trend since World War II. In 1967-68 total 
revenue receipts amounted to $31.9 billion, compared 
with $25.4 billion in 1965-66 (tables F and G). 



Chart 1.— School revenue receipts for public day 
schools from Federal, State and local 
sources: United States, 1967-68 
(Total revenue receipts: $31,903,064,000) 



FEDERAL $2,806,469,000; 8.8% 




An analysis of revenue receipts by source indicates 
that, while the proportion from Federal sources has 
generally risen over the years (from 2.8 percent of the 
total in 1947-48 to 8.8 percent in 1967-68), it is still a 
relatively minor source of financial support for public 
schools. It should also be noted that Federal support of 
education has not been in the form of general aid but has 
been designated for specific purposes such as aid for 
vocational education, for school lunches, for the federally 
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Tabic F.— Revenue receipts, nonrevenue receipts, and 
beginning balances for public day schools: United 
States, 1965-66 and 1967-68 



(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 



Item 


1965-66 


1967-68 


Percent 

change 


Total amount 
available 


$32,827,832 


$40,385,286 


+23.0 


Revenue receipts 


25,356,858 


31,903,064 


+25.8 


From taxation and 
appropriations 
(incl uding 
Federal) 


24,544,880 


30,904,341 


+25.9 


From all other 
sources 


811,979 


998,723 


+23.0 


Nonrevenue receipts 
(bond sales, loans, 
etc.) 


3,330,803 


3,747,356 


+12.5 


Balances on hand, 
beginning of year . . . . 


4,140,231 


4,734,866 


+14.4 



Note.— Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 



affected school systems, and for a variety of special 
programs under the National Defense Education Act and 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

State support of public schools (generally derived from 
nonproperty tax sources such as income, sales, and 
business taxes) tends to broaden the school tax base and 
to aid in the equalization of educational opportunity 
within the State. Revenues derived from such sources 
increase with rises in price levels, population, and the 
volume of business transactions. 

The proportion of revenue receipts derived from State 
sources increased from 16.9 percent in 1929-30 to 30.3 
percent in 1939-40, then to a peak of 39.8 percent in 
1949-50. Since then, the State percentage has fluctuated 
in a narrow range between 37.4 and 39.5 percent (table 
G). In 1967-68 revenue receipts from State sources 
accounted for 38.5 percent of the total. In that year the 
proportion of State funds in individual States ranged from 
4.7 percent in Nebraska to 81.7 percent in Hawaii (table 
31). 

Because of the increased Federal and State support, the 
proportion of revenue receipts from local and county and 
other sources (derived largely from property taxes) has 
fluctuated downward in recent years— from 58.3 percent 
in 1947-48 to 52.7 percent in 1967-68 (tables G and 31). 

Receipts from other revenue sources (gifts, and tuition 
and transportation fees received from patrons) amounted 
to S130 million or 0.4 percent of total revenue receipts in 
1967-68 (tables 30 and 31). 

State variations in the proportions of revenue receipts 
from Federal, State, and local sources a:e the product of 



Table G.— Revenue receipts from Federal, State, and 
local sources for public day schools: United 
States, 1919-20 to 1967-68 



Year 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local (in- 
cluding 
interme- 
diate) 1 




Amounts in thousands of dollars 


1919-20 . . 


970,120 


2,475 


160,085 


807,561 


1929-30 . . 


2,088,557 


7,334 


353,670 


1,727,553 


1939-40 . . 


2,260,527 


39,810 


684,354 


1,536,363 


1941-42 . . 


2,416,580 


34,305 


759,993 


1,622,281 


1943-44 . . 


2,604,322 


35,886 


859,183 


1,709,253 


1945-46 . . 


3,059,845 


41,378 


1,062,057 


1,956,409 


1947-48 . . 


4,311,534 


120,270 


1,676,36 2 


2,514,902 


1949-50 . . 


5,437,044 


1 55,848 


2,165,689 


3,115,507 


1951-52 . . 


6,423,816 


227,711 


2,478,596 


3,717,507 


1953-54 . . 


7,866,852 


355,237 


2,944,103 


4,567,512 


1955-56 . . 


9,686,677 


441,442 


3,828,886 


5,416,350 


1957-58 . . 


12,181,513 


486,484 


4,800,368 


6,894,661 


1959-60 . . 


14,746,618 


651,639 


5,768,047 


8,326,932 


1961-62 . . 


17,527,707 


760,975 


6,789,190 


9,977,542 


1963-64 . . 


20,544,182 


896,956 


8,078,014 


11,569,213 


1965-66 . . 


25,356,858 


1,996,954 


9,920,219 


13,439,686 


1967-68 . . 


31,903,064 


2,806,469 


12,275,536 


16,821,063 






Percent distribution 




1919-20 . . 


100.0 


.3 


16.5 


83.2 


1929-30 . . 


100.0 


.4 


16.9 


82.7 


1939-40 . . 


100.0 


1.8 


30.3 


68.0 


1941-42 . . 


100.0 


1.4 


31.5 


67.1 


1943-44 . . 


100.0 


1.4 


33.0 


65.6 


1945-46 . . 


100.0 


1.4 


34.7 


63.8 


1947-48 . . 


100.0 


2.8 


38.9 


58.3 


1949-50 . . 


100.0 


2.9 


39.8 


57.3 


1951-52 . . 


100.0 


3.5 


38.6 


57.8 


1953-54 . . 


100.0 


4.5 


37.4 


58.1 


1955-56 . . 


100.0 


4.6 


39.5 


55.9 


1957-58 . . 


100.0 


4.0 


39.4 


56.6 


1959-60 . . 


100.0 


4.4 


39.1 


56.5 


1961-62 . . 


100.0 


4.3 


38.7 


56.9 


1963-64 . . 


100.0 


4.4 


39.3 


56.3 


1965-66 . . 


100.0 


7.9 


39.1 


53.0 


1967-68 . . 


100.0 


8.8 


38.5 


52.7 



1 Includes a relatively minor amount from other sources 
(transportation fees and tuition from patrons and gifts) which 
accounted for 0.4 percent of total revenue receipts in 1967-68. 
NOTE. — Includes Alaska and Hawaii beginning in 1959-60. 
Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 



available financial resources as well as the unique fiscal 
and taxing characteristics of each State. 

Nonrevenue Receipts 

Nonrevenue receipts are defined as those receipts 
which either incur a future obligation or change the form 
of an asset from real and personal property to cash and 
therefore decrease the net amount and value of real and 
personal school property. Money received from loans, sale 
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of bonds, sale of property purchased from capital funds, 
and proceeds from insurance adjustments constitute most 
of the nonrevenue receipts. Since most nonrevenue 
receipts are used for capital outlay purposes, such receipts 
have fluctuated with the amount of school construction 
activity. 

After reaching a low of $94.8 million in 1943-44, 
reflecting the curtailment of the school building program 
during the war, nonrevenue receipts rose markedly during 
the postwar period. Nonrevenue receipts increased from 
$964 million in 1949-50 to $2.6 billion in 1959-60, fell 
off to $2.5 billion in 1961-62 and 1963-64, and rose to 
$3.3 billion in 1965-66 and to a new peak of $3.7 billion 
in 1967-68 (table 29). 

Balances Carried Over From Previous Year 

In 1967-68, balances carried over from the previous 



year amounted to $4.7 billion. Such beginning balances 
do not represent a surplus of unused funds but are 
considered an important part of the regular funds avail- 
able for spending, which are generally earmarked for 
specific purposes. For the 41 States reporting balances by 
purpose, 43.9 percent of the total balances were ear- 
marked for capital outlay, 40.2 percent for current 
operation, and 11.8 percent for bond interest and 
redemption. Four States did not designate the “purposes” 
for which the balances might be used. It should be 
observed that, although the balance of $4.7 billion at the 
beginning of the 1967-68 school year showed a 14.4- 
percent increase over the $4.1 billion balance reported for 
the corresponding date 2 years earlier, the increase can 
largely be accounted for by increased reporting. Balances 
normally represent the working funds needed to maintain 
continuing programs and reserves for future capital 
expenditures or debt retirement. 



EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES 



Total amounts expended for public school purposes 
include payments for current expense, capital outlay, and 
debt service. Current expenditures comprise similar items 
of expense in schools of all the States since they pertain 
to the on-going expenses of school operation. However, 
the other two categories, capital outlay and debt service, 
are subject to wide fluctuation among the States since 
they relate closely to school construction programs, which 
come at irregular intervals. 

Total Expenditures 

A total of $33.0 billion was spent in 1967-68 for 
public school purposes, an increase of 26 percent over the 
$26.2 billion spent in 1965-66. Included in the total are 
current expenditures for elementary and secondary day 
schools, community services, summer schools, community 
colleges, adult education, capital outlay, and interest on 
school debt (chart 2). 

In any historical review of school finance data, 
allowance must be made for the changing value of the 
dollar. The dollar in the 1967-68 school year, for 
example, brought about two-fifths (41 percent) of the 
commodities and services that could be purchased for a 
dollar in 1939-40. Tables 1, 48, and 50 present historical 
trends in expenditure data in both actual unadjusted 
dollars and in dollars adjusted to reflect their purchasing 
power in 1967-68. 

Factors contributing to the increase in school expendi- 
tures over the years, in addition to expanding school 
enrollments and the depreciation of the dollar, include the 
following: (1) schools are in session for longer terms; (2) 
school employees are receiving relatively higher salaries; 



Chart 2.— Expenditures for public day schools, by 
purpose: United States, 1967-68 




♦Plant maintenance 
$789,760,000; 2.4% 

tAdministration 
$1,249,028,000; 3.8% 
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(3) the average number of pupils per teacher has been 
reduced; (4) the educational programs have been enlarged 
to include additional subjects and services; (5) secondary 
enrollment, with higher unit costs, represents an increas- 
ing proportion of total enrollment; and (6) migration of 
the school-age population has increased the need for 
additional new school buildings. 

Bond redemption, while a disbursement item in any 
one year, is not included in expenditures since it is in fact 
the repayment of funds borrowed and expended in a prior 



period. Its inclusion in a statistical series would duplicate 
the previously reported expenditures. A breakdown of 
total expenditures and percentages by major account for 
selected years is given in table H. 

Current Expenditures 

In 1967-68, current expenditures for public elementary 
and secondary day schools amounted to $26.9 billion, or 



Table H.— Summary of expenditures for public day schools, by account: United States, 1929*30 to 1967-68 



Account 


1929 30 


1939-40 


1949-50 


1957*58 


1959-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1967-68 










Amounts in thousands of dollars 








Total expenditures, all schools 


. . 2.316,790 


2,344.049 


5.837.643 


13,569,163 


15.613,255 


1 18.373,339 


21,324,993 


26,248,026 


32,977,182 


Total current expenditures, all schools 


. . 1.853,377 


1,955.166 


4.722,888 


10,374,494 


12,461,955 


1 14.923,363 


17,645,973 


21,701.584 


27,743,581 


Total current expenditures for public 




















elementary and secondary day schools 2 


. . 1.843.552 


1.941.799 


4.687,274 


10.251.842 


12,329.389 


1 14,729,270 


17,218,446 


21.053,280 


26.877.162 


Administration 3 


78.680 


91.571 


220,050 


443,325 


528,408 


648,372 


744,770 


937,646 


1 ,249,028 


1 nstruction 


. . 1.317.727 


1.403.285 


3,1 1 2,340 


6.900.899 


8,350.738 


10.016,280 


11,750,469 


14,445,484 


1 8,375,762 


Salaries of instructional staff 


. . ( 1 ,250,427 ) ( 1 .3 1 4,342) (2.896,489) 


(6,368.177) 


(7,671,250) 


(9,191,353) (10,755,450) (13,068,457) (16,373,367) 


Other expenditures for instruction 


(67.300) 


(88,943) 


(215,851) 


(532,722) 


(579,487) 


(824,927) 


(975,018) 


(1,377,034) 


(2,002,389) 


Plant Operation 


216,072 


1 94.355 


427,587 


924.342 


1,085,036 


1,283,085 


1 ,445,845 


1,762,745 


2,074,638 


Plant maintenance 


78.810 


73.321 


214,164 


378,127 


422,586 


477,346 


539,186 


623,581 


789,760 


Fixed charges 


50.270 


50.116 


261,469 


71 5,033 


909,323 


1,077,278 


1,343,684 


1,700,965 


2,388,286 


Other school services 4 


101.993 


129,141 


451,663 


890,118 


1 ,033.297 


1 1,226,909 


1 ,394,492 


1,582,85 8 


1,999,689 


Pupil transportation 


NA 


NA 


(214,784) 


(416,491) 


(486,338) 


(576,361) 


(673,845) 


(787,358) 


(981.006) 


Food services 


NA 


NA 


(139.992) 


(305,524) 


(372,975) 


1 (435,488) 


(493,182) 


(521,900) 


(674,883) 


Health services 


NA 


NA 


(30,599) 


(85.574) 


(100,993) 


(129,007) 


(127,737) 


(156,748) 


(205,574) 


Attendance services 


NA 


NA 


NA 


(25,352) 


(27,948) 


(35.584) 


(38,026) 


(46,980) 


(70,071) 


Miscellaneous school services 5 


NA 


NA 


(66,289) 


(57,177) 


(45,042) 


(50,469) 


(61,703) 


(69,873) 


(68,155) 


Current expenditures for summer schools 


( 6 ) 


(*) 


( 6 > 


4,554 


13,263 


21,326 


28,994 


70,310 


1 05,894 


Current expenditures for adult education 


6 9.825 


6 13,367 


6 3 5,6 1 4 


36,749 


26,858 


29,536 


74,872 


120,874 


151 ,864 


Current expenditures for community colieges .... 


( 6 ) 


( 6 > 


( 6 ) 


40,492 


34,492 


71,252 


245,433 


301,545 


390,069 


Current expenditures for community services .... 


( 4 > 


( 4 ) 


( 4 > 


40,855 


57,953 


71,979 


78,229 


155,575 


218,592 


Capital Outlay 


370,878 


257,974 


1,014,176 


7 2,852.747 


7 2,66 1,786 


7 2,862,“ *53 


7 2,977,976 


3,754,862 


4,255,791 


Interest on school debt 


92,536 


130,909 


100,578 


341,922 


489,514 


587, -.23 


701,044 


791,580 


977,810 










Percent distribution 








T otal expenditures, all schools 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


KW.fl 


100.0 


Total current expenditures, all schools 


80.0 


83.4 


80.9 


765 


79.8 


81.2 


82.7 


82.7 


84.1 


Total current expenditures for public 




















elementary and secondary day schools 2 


79.6 


82.8 


80.3 


75.6 


79.0 


1 80.2 


80.7 


80.2 


81.5 


Administration 3 


3.4 


3.9 


3.8 


3.3 


3.4 


3.5 


3.5 


3.6 


3.8 


Instruction 


56.9 


59.9 


53.3 


50.9 


53.5 


*54.5 


55.1 


55.0 


55.7 


Salaries of instructional staff 


(54.0) 


(56.1) 


(49.6) 


(46.9) 


(49.1) 


1 (50.0) 


(50.5) 


(49.8) 


(49.7) 


Other expenditures for instruction 


(2.9) 


(3.3) 


(3.7) 


(3.9) 


(4.4) 


(4.5) 


(4.6) 


(5.2) 


(6.1) 


Plant operation 


9.3 


8.3 


7.3 


6.8 


6.9 


7.0 


6.8 


6.7 


6.3 


Plant maintenance 


3.4 


3.1 


3.7 


2.8 


2.7 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


Fixed charges 




2.1 


4.5 


5.3 


5.8 


5.9 


6,3 


6.5 


7.2 


Other school services 4 


4.4 


5.5 


7.7 


6.6 


6.6 


1 6.8 


6.5 


6.0 


6.1 


Pupil transportation 


NA 


NA 


(3.7) 


(3.1) 


(3.1) 


(3.1) 


(3.2) 


(3.0) 


(3.0) 


Food services 


NA 


NA 


(2.4) 


(2.3) 


(2.4) 


1 (2.4) 


(2.3) 


(2.0) 


(2.0) 


Health services 


NA 


NA 


(.5) 


(.6) 


(.6) 


(.7) 


(.6) 


(.6) 


(.6) 


Attendance services 




NA. 


NA 


(.2) 


(.2) 


(.2) 


(.2) 


,(.2) 


(.2) 


Miscellaneous school services 5 


NA 


NA 


(1.1) 


(.4) 


( 3 ) 


(.3) 


(.3) 


(.31 


(.2) 


Current expenditures for summer schools . . . . 


( 6 ) 


( 6 > 


<\) 


(*> 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.3 


.3 


Current expenditures for adult education .... 


6 .4 


6 .6 


6 .6 


5 


.2 


.2 


.4 


.5 


.5 


Current expenditures for community colleges . , 


( 6 ) 


(\) 


(*> 


3 


.2 


.4 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


Current expenditures for community services . , 


( 4 ) 


( 4 ) 


( 4 ) 


.3 


.4 


.4 


.4 


.6 


.7 


Capital outlay 




11.0 


17.4 


7 21 .0 


7 17.0 


7 15.6 


7 14.0 


14.3 


12.9 


Interest on school debt 




5.6 


1.7 


2.5 


3.1 


3.2 


3.3 


3.0 


3.0 



1 Figures previously published have been revised. 

2 Prior to 1 963*64, included expenditures for summer schools and adult and community college programs of education in California. 

3 Includes expenditures for State, intermediate, and local administration. 

4 Pr ior to 1953*54, items included under "other school services" were listed under "auxiliary services," a more comprehensive classification which also included 
community services. 

5 Includes direct expenditures or deficits for extracurricular activities for pupils (if paid from school funds) and any other services for public school pupils not 
included elsewhere. 

* Prior to 1953-54. data shown for adult education represent combined expenditures for adult education, summer schools, and community colleges. 

7 Excludes capital outlay by State and local schoolhousing authorities prior to 1965-66. 

8 Less than 0.05 percent. 

NOTE.— Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning in 1959-60. 
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Generally, the TAs indicated high job satisfaction but expressed 
some personal concerns and recommendations for change. This infor- 
mation was then relayed to the Curriculum Associates by the DS 
Coordinators.. Several changes are occuring and different results 
appear to be emerging during the second year of the experimental 
phase. A copy of the actual log sheets used is found in Appendix B. 

Reactions from other staff members at Parker and Spring Creek 
about the role and performance of the TA have been mixed. Staff 
members feel most positive about the assistance that TAs provide 
to individuals and small groups of students, the working relationship 
between TAs and other staff members, and the willingness with which 
the TAs have performed the tasks requested of them. On the other hand, 
staff members have been concerned with the difficulty in trying to 
develop a new role for the district, with identifying when a TA can 
and cannot work with students on his own, and in overcoming the 
feelings that the TA is another clerical aide. 

Some district personnel (not directly teaching or working in 
the DS schools) have expressed concern about the future impact of the 
TA program as it relates to protecting educators. The most usual 
question from those connected to the professional teaching assoc- 
iations is, "If you can hire three Teaching Assistants for the same 
amount as one teacher, what is to prevent boards and administrators 
from replacing some teachers with Teaching Assistants?" The response 
of the DS Coordinators has been that of recognizing that a potential 
problem exists and that a solution will have to be found. We do not 
have the answer ready this instant, but we do feel that the answer is 
not to abolish the TA position. One of the recommendations in the 
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following section relates to this issue. 

The other major issue, primarily among those involved in 
personnel practices in the district, is the question of how much 
time should the TA work directly with students, and what kinds of 
activities should the TA be allowed to conduct with them. The dev- 
elopment of the TA position to date indicates to the DS Coordinators 
a strong need to produce a clear and concise description of the TA 
role, with specific guidelines for time allotments for the TAs 
activities with students. This is necessary to prevent the use of 
TAs as substitutes for absent teachers, and insure that TAs will not 
be expected to plan lessons, conduct the activities, and evaluate 
students. Planning lessons, conducting activities, and evaluating . 
students are aspects of the role of the certificated teacher. Only 
the second of these, that of conducting activities, should properly 
be included in the TA role; indeed, it is the basic function of the TA. 
A second recommendation of the next section is offered as part of 
the response for those concerns. 

In summary, the data so far indicate that Teaching Assistants 
are generally performing the tasks originally expected of them in 
the position. Further, there has been no emerging effort on the part 
of the Spring Creek and Parker staffs to seek more Teaching Assistants 
by releasing some of their certified teachers. Finally, neither staff 
has demonstrated a willfull intent to misuse the Teaching Assistants in 
any way. In fact, there has been a concerted effort in both schools 
to be extremely careful that the TAs are not misused and that they 
are asked to perform only their expected role. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following recommendations are proposed by the DS Coordinators 
after studying the data gathered to date and after much deliberation 
and consultation with the Personnel Director, Area Directors, principals 
and teachers in the DS schools, and the Teaching Assistants themselves. 
They are presented as ideas for the beginning of further discussion and 
negotiation about the role of the TA and its potential for the Eugene 
School District. 

The first recommendation addresses itself to the issue raised 
by many professional educators, namely, that the Teaching Assistant 
program is a major potential threat to teachers because approximately 
three Teaching Assistants can be employed for one average teaching 
The recommendation has the following four components: 

We propose that the district board and administration 
consider a major change in the budget allotments for 
the staffing of schools. It is suggested that an allot- 
ment be established, as is presently the case, for the 
provision of a necessary number of professional and 
clerical staff. 

A basic change we propose is that the district in 
addition establish a flexible allotment for staffing 
each school. There would be no restrictions on the use 
of this allotment for either professional or non- 
certified staff. However, each school staff would be 
required to show evidence to the administration of having 
evaluated its needs for staff, to indicate to the admin- 
istration the intended utilization of personnel acquired 
from the flexible allotment, and to provide a plan of 
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action for evaluating the results of that staff performance. 
The flexible allotment would allow each staff to decide 
whether the needs of the program would best be met by the 
use of TAs or of other specialists. 

3) It is proposed that a school with a well-designed plan for 
staffing and evaluation of its program at a designated time 
could request the addition of Teaching Assistants from the 
monies allotted for certificated or non-certif icated staff. 

It is suggested at this time, however, that a limit be set 
upon the amount of money that could be used from either allot 
ment . 

4) Finally, it is suggested that the EEA TEPS committee, the 
District Personnel Director, and the area directors work 
jointly with the DS Coordinators and the TAs to develop 
final guidelines for the previous three sections of this 
recommendation. These guidelines would be completed by 
June, 1972. 

The second recommendation relates directly to the role of the 
Teaching Assistant, and proposes the acceptance of the position in 
the district's staffing pattern as an alternative way of providing 
education for students. The recommendation is as follows: 

We propose that the Teaching Assistant position be 
accepted as a regular position in the staffing pattern 
of the Eugene School District. Acceptance of this proposal 
would not necessarily provide each school in the district 
to have an equal number of TAs. It would mean that the 
position is available for schools that determine that 
Teaching Assistants could help them to improve the program 
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in that school. We mean that the district will have a 
set of guidelines for selecting Teaching Assistants, a 
description of the actual roles that the TA can perform, 
and a policy stating who is responsible for supervision 
and evaluation of the TA. It is suggested that these 
guidelines be developed by the same group formed in 
recommendation number 1. 

A final recommendation is that the five elementary schools 
presently participating in the DS Project be provided monies to 
continue the Teaching Assistant Program. This provision would 
cover the transitional period until the studies are completed 
regarding the methods of budgeting in schools, the final rate of 
pay, and the TA role description. It is proposed that an increase 
in salary be granted to those TAs who have worked for one or two 
years in the project's experimental phase. It is further recom- 
mended that the monies needed for this recommendation be drawn 
from the present budget allotment for the experimental phase of 
the DS Project. 




A FINAL REMARK 

In summary, we strongly recommend that the Teaching Assistant 
position be established in the district as another alternative way 
to organize staffs for instruction. The data indicate very positive 
outcomes from the program to date. Recognizing the various concerns 
and problems also indicated by the data, the DS Coordinators will 
continue through the rest of this year to make the adjustments nec- 
essary to overcome the concerns. 
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We are convinced that the recommendations proposed in this 
report are realistic for the district in terms of how the district 
can finance such a program, how guidelines should be established 
for further development of the Teaching Assistant role, and what 
requirements must be placed upon school staffs that decide to utilize 
the services of the TA. 
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Appendix A 

EUGENE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Differentiated Staffing Project 
May, 1970 

PARAPROF E S S IONAL 
ROLE ANALYSIS 



Description 

The paraprof essional shall provide instructional assistance to 
the certified staff. The main responsibility will be to serve as 
teaching technician, performing a number of teaching tasks with 
students . 

Specific Functions 

1) Provide individual research help for students seeking assistance. 

2) Serve as listener and helper to small reading groups. 

3) Serve as a discussion leader for large or small groups. 

4) Seek out information and materials for instruction by 
self or other unit staff members. 

5) Provide assistance to teachers in analyzing individual 
student progress. 

6) Assist teachers in the creation of learning packages or 
programs . 

7) Operate audio-visual aids for groups of students. 

8) Salary and contract hours are presently being considered. 

Personal Qualities Desired 

1) Demonstrates positive attitude toward children. 

2) Demonstrates awareness of educational goals and objectives. 

3) Possesses ability to relate positively with other adults. 

4) Demonstrates ability to follow instructions and carry out 
necessary tasks. 

5) Demonstrates desire to improve self skills and instructional 
skills necessary to the position. 
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Appendix B 



EUGENE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Differentiated Staffing Project 
Instructional Assistants Log - 1970-71 

NAME DATE 

DAY 

SCHOOL LOGGED 

A. Estimate the time in minutes spent on each task. 

TASK NO. OF MINUTES 





Mon 


Tues 


Wed 


Thurs 


Fri j 


Working with Total Class of Students 
a. Discussion 










• 


b. Reading to class 












c. Hearing pupils read 












d. Operating audio-visual aids 












e. Administrating assignments & 
monitoring tests 












Working with Small Student Groups 
a. Discussion 












b. Skill reinforcement - Conducting 
drill exercises 












c. Hearing pupils read 












d. Assisting with student research 












Working with Individual Students 
a. Reinforcement of skills 












b. Assisting with student research 












c. Desk to desk individual help 












d. Reading to a student 












e. Hearing a student read 












Working with Staff 
a. Seeking out materials 












b. Attending meetings 












c. Assisting with Evaluation of 
Students 


. 








' 
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5. Clerical Duties 



6 . 



7. 



a. 



b. 



Reproducing test, worksheets, 
transparencies 

Constructing materials (bulletin 
boards, games, etc.) 



Mon j Tues 



Wed 



Thurs 



Fri 



c. Correcting papers and tests 



d. Housekeeping 

e. Hearing a student read 

Supervision Duties 

a. Recess supervision 

b . Noon duty 

c. Halls supervision 

d. Field trips 
Working Alone 



a. Planning 



b. Research 



B. List difficulties or problems encountered during the week. How were 
they resolved? 



C. List any tasks performed that do not fit the categories in section 
A. How much time did the tasks take? 




\ 
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SCHOOL 



NAME 

DATE 



1) From whom do you receive most of your supervision? 



2) With whom do you spend most of your time planning for what you do? 



3) Discuss any general thoughts or feelings about the position of Teaching 
Assistant (paraprofessional) that you might have at this time. 



4) Are there any particular kinds of training programs that you think 
would be beneficial at this time in assisting you in fulfilling your 
responsibilities better? 
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Generally, the TAs indicated high job satisfaction but expressed 
some personal concerns and recommendations for change. This infor- 
mation was then relayed to the Curriculum Associates by the DS 
Coordinators.. Several changes are occuring and different results 
appear to be emerging during the second year of the experimental 
phase. A copy of the actual log sheets used is found in Appendix B. 

Reactions from other staff members at Parker and Spring Creek 
about the role and performance of the TA have been mixed. Staff 
members feel most positive about the assistance that TAs provide 
to individuals and small groups of students, the working relationship 
between TAs and other staff members, and the willingness with which 
the TAs have performed the tasks requested of them. On the other hand, 
staff members have been concerned with the difficulty in trying to 
develop a new role for the district, with identifying when a TA can 
and cannot work with students on his own, and in overcoming the 
feelings that the TA is another clerical aide. 

Some district personnel (not directly teaching or working in 
the DS schools) have expressed concern about the future impact of the 
TA program as it relates to protecting educators. The most usual 
question from those connected to the professional teaching assoc- 
iations is, "If you can hire three Teaching Assistants for the same 
amount as one teacher, what is to prevent boards and administrators 
from replacing some teachers with Teaching Assistants?" The response 
of the DS Coordinators has been that of recognizing that a potential 
problem exists and that a solution will have to be found. We do not 
have the answer ready this instant, but we do feel that the answer is 
not to abolish the TA position. One of the recommendations in the 
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following section relates to this issue. 

The other major issue, primarily among those involved in 
personnel practices in the district, is the question of how much 
time should the TA work directly with students, and what kinds of 
activities should the TA be allowed to conduct with them. The dev- 
elopment of the TA position to date indicates to the DS Coordinators 
a strong need to produce a clear and concise description of the TA 
role, with specific guidelines for time allotments for the TAs 
activities with students. This is necessary to prevent the use of 
TAs as substitutes for absent teachers, and insure that TAs will not 
be expected to plan lessons, conduct the activities, and evaluate 
students. Planning lessons, conducting activities, and evaluating . 
students are aspects of the role of the certificated teacher. Only 
the second of these, that of conducting activities, should properly 
be included in the TA role; indeed, it is the basic function of the TA. 
A second recommendation of the next section is offered as part of 
the response for those concerns. 

In summary, the data so far indicate that Teaching Assistants 
are generally performing the tasks originally expected of them in 
the position. Further, there has been no emerging effort on the part 
of the Spring Creek and Parker staffs to seek more Teaching Assistants 
by releasing some of their certified teachers. Finally, neither staff 
has demonstrated a willfull intent to misuse the Teaching Assistants in 
any way. In fact, there has been a concerted effort in both schools 
to be extremely careful that the TAs are not misused and that they 
are asked to perform only their expected role. 
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The following recommendations are proposed by the DS Coordinators 
after studying the data gathered to date and after much deliberation 
and consultation with the Personnel Director, Area Directors, principals 
and teachers in the DS schools, and the Teaching Assistants themselves. 
They are presented as ideas for the beginning of further discussion and 
negotiation about the role of the TA and its potential for the Eugene 
School District. 

The first recommendation addresses itself to the issue raised 
by many professional educators, namely, that the Teaching Assistant 
program is a major potential threat to teachers because approximately 
three Teaching Assistants can be employed for one average teaching 
salary. The recommendation has the following four components: 

1) We propose that the district board and administration 
consider a major change in the budget allotments for 
the staffing of schools. It is suggested that an allot- 
ment be established, as is presently the case, for the 
provision of a necessary number of professional and 
clerical staff. 

2) A basic change we propose is that the district in 
addition establish a flexible allotment for staffing 
each school. There would be no restrictions on the use 
of this allotment for either professional or non- 

cert if ied staff. However, each school staff would be 
required to show evidence to the administration of having 
evaluated its needs for staff, to indicate to the admin- 
istration the intended utilization of personnel acquired 
from the flexible allotment, and to provide a plan of 
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action for evaluating the results of that staff performance. 
The flexible allotment would allow each staff to decide 
whether the needs of the program would best be met by the 
use of TAs or of other specialists. 

3) It is proposed that a school with a well-designed plan for 
staffing and evaluation of its program at a designated time 
could request the addition of Teaching Assistants from the 
monies allotted for certificated or non-certif icated staff. 

It is suggested at this time, however, that a limit be set 
upon the amount of money that could be used from either allot 
ment . 

4) Finally, it is suggested that the EEA TEPS committee, the 
District Personnel Director, and the area directors work 
jointly with the DS Coordinators and the TAs to develop 
final guidelines for the previous three sections of this 
recommendation. These guidelines would be completed by 
June, 1972. 

The second recommendation relates directly to the role of the 
Teaching Assistant, and proposes the acceptance of the position in 
the district's staffing pattern as an alternative way of providing 
education for students. The recommendation is as follows: 

We propose that the Teaching Assistant position be 
accepted as a regular position in the staffing pattern 
of the Eugene School District. Acceptance of this proposal 
would not necessarily provide each school in the district 
to have an equal number of TAs. It would mean that the 
position is available for schools that determine that 
Teaching Assistants could help them to improve the program 
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in that school. We mean that the district will have a 
set of guidelines for selecting Teaching Assistants, a 
description of the actual roles that the TA can perform, 
and a policy stating who is responsible for supervision 
and evaluation of the TA. It is suggested that these 
guidelines be developed by the same group formed in 
recommendation number 1. 

A final recommendation is that the five elementary schools 
presently participating in the DS Project be provided monies to 
continue the Teaching Assistant Program. This provision would 
cover the transitional period until the studies are completed 
regarding the methods of budgeting in schools, the final rate of 
pay, and the TA role description. It is proposed that an increase 
in salary be granted to those TAs who have worked for one or two 
years in the project's experimental phase. It is further recom- 
mended that the monies needed for this recommendation be drawn 
from the present budget allotment for the experimental phase of 
the DS Project. 



A FINAL REMARK 




In summary, we strongly recommend that the Teaching Assistant 
position be established in the district as another alternative way 
to organize staffs for instruction. The data indicate very positive 
ouicomes from the program to date. Recognizing the various concerns 
and problems also indicated by the data, the DS Coordinators will 
continue through the rest of this year to make the adjustments nec- 
essary to overcome the concerns. 
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We are convinced that the recommendations proposed in this 
report are realistic for the district in terms of how the district 
can finance such a program, how guidelines should be established 
for further development of the Teaching Assistant role, and what 
requirements must be placed upon school staffs that decide to utilize 
the services of the TA. 
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Appendix A 

EUGENE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Differentiated Staffing Project 
May, 1970 

PARA PROF E S S IONAL 
ROLE ANALYSIS 



Description 

The paraprof essional shall provide instructional assistance to 
the certified staff. The main responsibility will be to serve as 
teaching technician, performing a number of teaching tasks with 
students . 

Specific Functions 

1) Provide individual research help for students seeking assistance. 

2) Serve as listener and helper to small reading groups. 

3) Serve as a discussion leader for large or small groups. 

4) Seek out information and materials for instruction by 
self or other unit staff members. 

5) Provide assistance to teachers in analyzing individual 
student progress. 

6) Assist teachers in the creation of learning packages or 
programs . 

7) Operate audio-visual aids for groups of students. 

8) Salary and contract hours are presently being considered. 

Personal Qualities Desired 

1) Demonstrates positive attitude toward children. 

2) Demonstrates awareness of educational goals and objectives. 

3) Possesses ability to relate positively with other adults. 

4) Demonstrates ability to follow instructions and carry out 
necessary tasks. 

5) Demonstrates desire to improve self skills and instructional 
skills necessary to the position. 
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Appendix B 



EUGENE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Differentiated Staffing Project 
Instructional Assistants Log - 1970-71 

NAME DATE 

DAY 

SCHOOL LOGGED 

A. Estimate the time in minutes spent on each task. 

TASK NO. OF MINUTES 





Mon 


Tues 


Wed 


Thurs 


Fril 


Working with Total Class of Students 
a. Discussion 












b. Reading to class 












c. Hearing pupils read 












d. Operating audio-visual aids 












e. Administrating assignments & 
monitoring tests 












Working with Small Student Groups 
a. Discussion 












b. Skill reinforcement - Conducting 
drill exercises 












c. Hearing pupils read 












d. Assisting with student research 












Working with Individual Students 
a. Reinforcement of skills 












b. Assisting with student research 












c. Desk to desk individual help 












d. Reading to a student 












e. Hearing a student read 












Working with Staff 
a. Seeking out materials 












b. Attending meetings 












c. Assisting with Evaluation of 
Students 


. 
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Mon j Tues 


Wed 


Thurs 


Fri 


Clerical Duties 

a. Reproducing test, worksheets, 
transparencies 














b. Constructing materials (bulletin 
boards, games, etc.) 














c. Correcting papers and tests 














d. Housekeeping 














e. Hearing a student read 














Supervision Duties 
a. Recess supervision 














b. Noon duty 














c. Halls supervision 














d. Field trips 




! 










Working Alone 
a. Planning 














b. Research 















B. List difficulties or problems encountered during the week. How were 
they resolved? 



C. List any tasks performed that do not fit the categories in section 
A. How much time did the tasks take? 
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SCHOOL 



NAME 

DATE 



1) From whom do you receive most of your supervision? 



2) With whom do you spend most of your time planning for what you do? 



3) Discuss any general thoughts or feelings about the position of Teaching 
Assistant (paraprofessional) that you might have at this time. 



4) Are there any particular kinds of training programs that you think 
would be beneficial at this time in assisting you in fulfilling your 
responsibilities better? 
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Generally, the TAs indicated high job satisfaction but expressed 
some personal concerns and recommendations for change. This infor- 
mation was then relayed to the Curriculum Associates by the DS 
Coordinators.. Several changes are occuring and different results 
appear to be emerging during the second year of the experimental 
phase. A copy of the actual log sheets used is found in Appendix B. 

Reactions from other staff members at Parker and Spring Creek 
about the role and performance of the TA have been mixed. Staff 
members feel most positive about the assistance that TAs provide 
to individuals and small groups of students, the working relationship 
between TAs and other staff members, and the willingness with which 
the TAs have performed the tasks requested of them. On the other hand, 
staff members have been concerned with the difficulty in trying to 
develop a new role for the district, with identifying when a TA can 
and cannot work with students on his own, and in overcoming the 
feelings that the TA is another clerical aide. 

Some district personnel (not directly teaching or working in 
the DS schools) have expressed concern about the future impact of the 
TA program as it relates to protecting educators. The most usual 
question from those connected to the professional teaching assoc- 
iations is, "If you can hire three Teaching Assistants for the same 
amount as one teacher, what is to prevent boards and administrators 
from replacing some teachers with Teaching Assistants?" The response 
of the DS Coordinators has been that of recognizing that a potential 
problem exists and that a solution will have to be found. We do not 
have the answer ready this instant, but we do feel that the answer is 
not to abolish the TA position. One of the recommendations in the 
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following section relates to this issue. 

The other major issue, primarily among those involved in 
personnel practices in the district, is the question of how much 
time should the TA work directly with students, and what kinds of 
activities should the TA be allowed to conduct with them. The dev- 
elopment of the TA position to date indicates to the DS Coordinators 
a strong need to produce a clear and concise description of the TA 
role, with specific guidelines for time allotments for the TAs 
activities with students. This is necessary to prevent the use of 
TAs as substitutes for absent teachers, and insure that TAs will not 
be expected to plan lessons, conduct the activities, and evaluate 
students. Planning lessons, conducting activities, and evaluating . 
students are aspects of the role of the certificated teacher. Only 
the second of these, that of conducting activities, should properly 
be included in the TA role; indeed, it is the basic function of the TA. 
A second recommendation of the next section is offered as part of 
the response for those concerns. 

In summary, the data so far indicate that Teaching Assistants 
are generally performing the tasks originally expected of them in 
the position. Further, there has been no emerging effort on the part 
of the Spring Creek and Parker staffs to seek more Teaching Assistants 
by releasing some of their certified teachers. Finally, neither staff 
has demonstrated a willfull intent to misuse the Teaching Assistants in 
any way. In fact, there has been a concerted effort in both schools 
to be extremely careful that the TAs are not misused and that they 
are asked to perform only their expected role. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
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The following recommendations are proposed by the DS Coordinators 
after studying the data gathered to date and after much deliberation 
and consultation with the Personnel Director, Area Directors, principals 
and teachers in the DS schools, and the Teaching Assistants themselves. 
They are presented as ideas for the beginning of further discussion and 
negotiation about the role of the TA and its potential for the Eugene 
School District. 

The first recommendation addresses itself to the issue raised 
by many professional educators, namely, that the Teaching Assistant 
program is a major potential threat to teachers because approximately 
three Teaching Assistants can be employed for one average teaching 
salary. The recommendation has the following four components: 

1) We propose that the district board and administration 
consider a major change in the budget allotments for 
the staffing of schools. It is suggested that an allot- 
ment be established, as is presently the case, for the 
provision of a necessary number of professional and 
clerical staff. 

2) A basic change we propose is that the district in 
addition establish a flexible allotment for staffing 
each school. There would be no restrictions on the use 
of this allotment for either professional or non- 
certified staff. However, each school staff would be 
required to show evidence to the administration of having 
evaluated its needs for staff, to indicate to the admin- 
istration the intended utilization of personnel acquired 
from the flexible allotment, and to provide a plan of 
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action for evaluating the results of that staff performance. 
The flexible allotment would allow each staff to decide 
whether the needs of the program would best be met by the 
use of TAs or of other specialists. 

3) It is proposed that a school with a well-designed plan for 
staffing and evaluation of its program at a designated time 
could request the addition of Teaching Assistants from the 
monies allotted for certificated or non-certif icated staff. 

It is suggested at this time, however, that a limit be set 
upon the amount of money that could be used from either allot- 
ment . 

4) Finally, it is suggested that the EEA TEPS committee, the 
District Personnel Director, and the area directors work 
jointly with the DS Coordinators and the TAs to develop 
final guidelines for the previous three sections of this 
recommendation. These guidelines would be completed by 
June, 1972. 

The second recommendation relates directly to the role of the 
Teaching Assistant, and proposes the acceptance of the position in 
the district's staffing pattern as an alternative way of providing 
education for students. The recommendation is as follows: 

We propose that the Teaching Assistant position be 
accepted as a regular position in the staffing pattern 
of the Eugene School District. Acceptance of this proposal 
would not necessarily provide each school in the district 
to have an equal number of TAs. It would mean that the 
position is available for schools that determine that 
Teaching Assistants could help them to improve the program 
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in that school. We mean that the district will have a 
set of guidelines for selecting Teaching Assistants, a 
description of the actual roles that the TA can perform, 
and a policy stating who is responsible for supervision 
and evaluation of the TA. It is suggested that these 
guidelines be developed by the same group formed in 
recommendation number 1. 

A final recommendation is that the five elementary schools 
presently participating in the DS Project be provided monies to 
continue the Teaching Assistant Program. This provision would 
cover the transitional period until the studies are completed 
regarding the methods of budgeting in schools, the final rate of 
pay, and the TA role description. It is proposed that an increase 
in salary be granted to those TAs who have worked for one or two 
years in the project's experimental phase. It is further recom- 
mended that the monies needed for this recommendation be drawn 
from the present budget allotment for the experimental phase of 
the DS Project. 




A FINAL REMARK 

In summary, we strongly recommend that the Teaching Assistant 
position be established in the district as another alternative way 
to organize staffs for instruction. The data indicate very positive 
outcomes from the program to date. Recognizing the various concerns 
and problems also indicated by the data, the DS Coordinators will 
continue through the rest of this year to make the adjustments nec- 
essary to overcome the concerns. 
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We are convinced that the recommendations proposed in this 
report are realistic for the district in terms of how the district 
can finance such a program, how guidelines should be established 
for further development of the Teaching Assistant role, and what 
requirements must be placed upon school staffs that decide to utilize 
the services of the TA. 
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Appendix A 

EUGENE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Differentiated Staffing Project 
May, 1970 

PARAPROF E S S IONAL 
ROLE ANALYSIS 



Description 

The paraprofessional shall provide instructional assistance to 
the certified staff. The main responsibility will be to serve as 
teaching technician, performing a number of teaching tasks with 
students . 



Specific Functions 

1) Provide individual research help for students seeking assistance. 

2) Serve as listener and helper to small reading groups. 

3) Serve as a discussion leader for large or small groups. 

4) Seek out information and materials for instruction by 
self or other unit staff members. 

5) Provide assistance to teachers in analyzing individual 
student progress. 

6) Assist teachers in the creation of learning packages or 
programs . 

7) Operate audio-visual aids for groups of students. 

8) Salary and contract hours are presently being considered. 



Personal Qualities Desired 

1) Demonstrates positive attitude toward children. 

2) Demonstrates awareness of educational goals and objectives. 

3) Possesses ability to relate positively with other adults. 

4) Demonstrates ability to follow instructions and carry out 
necessary tasks. 

5) Demonstrates desire to improve self skills and instructional 
skills necessary to the position. 
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Appendix B 



EUGENE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Differentiated Staffing Project 
Instructional Assistants Log - 1970-71 

NAME DATE 

DAY 

SCHOOL LOGGED 

A. Estimate the time in minutes spent on each task. 

TASK NO. OF MINUTES 





Mon 


Tues 


Wed 


Thurs 


Fril 


Working with Total Class of Students 
a. Discussion 












b. Reading to class 












c. Hearing pupils read 












d. Operating audio-visual aids 












e. Administrating assignments & 
monitoring tests 












Working with Small Student Groups 
a. Discussion 












b. Skill reinforcement - Conducting 
drill exercises 












c. Hearing pupils read 












d. Assisting with student research 












Working with Individual Students 
a. Reinforcement of skills 












b. Assisting with student research 












c. Desk to desk individual help 












d. Reading to a student 












e. Hearing a student read 












Working with Staff 
a. Seeking out materials 












b. Attending meetings 












c. Assisting with Evaluation of 
Students 
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5. Clerical Duties 



a. 



b. 



c . 



Reproducing test, worksheets, 
transparencies 

Constructing materials (bulletin 
boards, games, etc.) 



Correcting papers and tests 



Mon 



Tues 



Wed 



Thurs 



Fri 



d. Housekeeping 



e. Hearing a student read 



6. Supervision Duties 



a. Recess supervision 



b. Noon duty 



c. Halls supervision 



d. Field trips 



7 . Working Alone 



a. Planning 



b. Research 



B. List difficulties or problems encountered during the week. How were 
they resolved? 



C. List any tasks performed that do not fit the categories in section 
A. How much time did the tasks take? 
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SCHOOL 



NAME 

DATE 



1) From whom do you receive most of your supervision? 



2) With whom do you spend most of your time planning for what you do? 



3) Discuss any general thoughts or feelings about the position of Teaching 
Assistant (paraprofessional) that you might have at this time. 



4) Are there any particular kinds of training programs that you think 
would be beneficial at this time in assisting you in fulfilling your 
responsibilities better? 
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81.5 percent of expenditures for all educational purposes 
(tables H and 32). Current expenditures for other pro- 
grams under the jurisdiction of local boards of education 
(summer schools, junior coLleges, adult education, and 
community services) totaled $866 million in 1967-68. 
Data for these programs are incomplete in some respects. 

The proportion of expenditures for administration 
(State, intermediate, and local levels combined), which 
has remained about the same for a number of years, was 
3.8 percent of total expenditures in 1967-68. The 
proportion for plant operation (including salaries of 
janitors and the cost of fuel, water, power, supplies, etc.) 
continued a decline started during the 1940’s and dropped 
to 6.3 percent of total expenditures in 1967-68. For plant 
maintenance (activities concerned with keeping the 
grounds, buildings, and equipment at their original condi- 
tion of completeness or efficiency, either through repairs 
or by replacement of property), the percentage has shown 
little change in recent years. In 1967-68, expenditures for 
this purpose constituted 2.4 percent of the total. Other 
school services (including attendance and health services, 
the school lunch program, and pupil transportation) 
accounted for 6.1 percent of total expenditures in 
1967-68 (tables H and 33). 

The two major accounts which have shown gains in the 
proportions they constitute of total expenditures are 
instruction and fixed charges . Principally as a result of 
increases in salaries of instructional personnel and a 
reduction in the pupil-teacher ratio, the proportion of 
expenditures for instruction rose from 50.9 percent in 
1957-58 to 55.7 percent in 1967-68. In addition to 
salaries, the instruction account also includes the cost of 
free textbooks, teaching supplies, school library books, 
and other instructional supplies and expenses. The propor- 
tion of total expenditures for fixed charges (including 
State, intermediate, and local payments to teacher retire- 
ment funds, social security, insurance premiums, and rent) 
advanced from 5.3 percent in 1957-58 to 7.2 percent in 
1967-68. This increase in fixed charges may be attributed 
mainly to larger retirement contributions, including pay- 
ments for social security, in several States. 

Current Expenditures Per Pupil 

Although overall figures on current expenditures indi- 
cate general trends, it is only when such expenditures are 
related to the pupil load that these costs are brought into 
sharp relief. A recommended unit of measure for use in 
computing per pupil expenditures is average daily mem- 
bership (ADM) because it recognizes the number of pupils 
for whom provision is made rather than the number 
actually present and thereby states a more accurate unit 
cost. However, ADM was not available for all States. The 
estimated average annual current expenditure per pupil in 
ADM for the Nation was $621 in 1967-68 (table 49). 



The annual current expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance (ADA) increased from an average of 
$341 in 1957-58 to $658 in 1967-68 (table 50). For 
1957-58 the range in average expenditure per pupil in 
ADA by State was from $174 to $507— a difference of 
$333 or almost three times as great in the highest State as 
in the lowest State. Ten years later the dollar difference 
between the highest and lowest State averages had more 
than doubled, amounting to $706, yet the highest average 
for a State was still only about three times the lowest. The 
1967-68 annual expenditure per pupil in ADA was $1,075 
in the highest State, compared with $369 in the lowest. 
State averages, however, give little indication of the range 
of expenditures among local school agencies within States. 
Perhaps the principal value of per pupil expenditure 
comparisons is to call attention to differences in order to 
invite further study (tables 49 and 50). 

Average Salaries of Instructional Staff 

Before 1919-20, salary information was available only 
for teachers. Since then, the Office of Education has been 
collecting data on salaries for the entire instructional staff 
including supervisors of instruction, principals, teachers, 
librarians, guidance and psychological personnel, etc. 
Average annual salaries of the instructional staff are 
obtained by dividing the gross salaries paid by the 
full-time-equivalent number of such personnel. 

Except for several depression years in the middle 
1930’s, average salaries of the instructional staff have 
increased steadily. The average annual salary in unadjusted 
dollars rose from $4,702 in 1957-58 to about $7,630 in 
1967-68, an increase of 62 percent in 10 years. However, 
when an adjustment is made to reflect the rise in the 
Consumer Price Index (restating the 1957-58 average 
salary in 1967-68 dollars), the increase was 36.3 percent. 

The top six States, having average salaries above 
$8,300, had 25 percent of the instructional staff of the 
Nation, while the lower six States, with average salaries 
below $6,000, had about 6 percent of the instructional 
staff members. The three States with the highest averages 
were Alaska, $9,658; California, $9,450; and New York, 
$8,600. The three with the lowest averages were Arkansas, 
$5,723; South Dakota, $5,425; and Mississippi, $4,735 
(table 48) . 

Capital Outlay 

Capital outlay is defined as an expenditure which 
results in the acquisition of fixed assets or additions to 
fixed assets. Included in capital outlay are expenditures 
for land, construction and remodeling of buildings, 
additions to buildings, improvement of grounds, and the 
purchase of initial or additional equipment. Such expendi- 
tures are generally financed from bond issues or other 
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types of borrowing, and then fluctuate much more widely 
than current expenditures. 

Following World War I there was a period of acceler- 
ated school construction activity, culminating in 1925-26 
when expenditures for this purpose amounted to $411 
million, or about one-fifth of total expenditures. Capital 
outlay expenditures then declined until they reached a 
low of $59 million (3.4 percent of total expenditures) in 
the depression year 1933-34. An upturn in the second half 
of the decade was cut short by the outbreak of World War 
II; capital outlay fell to a new low of $54 million in 
1943-44 (2.2 percent of total expenditures). The tremen- 
dous growth in enrollments during the postwar period 
necessitated large outlays for school facilities and equip- 
ment. Capital outlay increased from $412 million in 
1947-48 to $3.09 billion in 1957-58 and to $4.26 billion 
in 1967-68. However, these outlays represented only 12.9 
percent of total expenditures in 1967-68, compared with 
22.8 percent in 1957-58. The expenditures for capital 
outlay reported in table 44 include amounts reported as 
expended by State and local public schoolhousing authori- 
ties. 

The annual capital outlay per pupil in average daily 
attendance was $104.24 in 1967-68 (table 49). For 
individual States, the per pupil expenditure ranged from 
$26 to $249. A State-by-State comparison for any one 
year may not be meaningful because a capital outlay 
program in any State may extend over several consecutive 
years. 

Interest on School Debt 

The third major category of school expenditures (after 
current expenditures and capital outlay) is represented by 
interest payments on the bonded and other school debt. 
Reflecting the increasing long- and short- term indebted- 
ness incurred by local school systems and State agencies, 
interest payments jumped from $342 million in 1957-58 
to $978 million in 1967-68. During this period, interest 
payments per pupil in average daily attendance rose from 
$11.50 to $23.95. Proportionately, interest payments 
represented 3.0 percent of total expenditures in 1967-68, 
compared with 2.5 percent in 1957-58. 

In view of the Jong-term financing necessitated by a 
high level of school construction and increased interest 
rates, interest payments are expected to constitute an 
increasing proportion of school expenditures for the next 
several years. 

Outstanding School Indebtedness 

Indebtedness for public schools is incurred to finance 
construction of school faci ties by bond sales and 
long-term loans and to pay operating expenses pending 
receipt of revenues by making short-term loans. Although 



local school systems incur most of the debt for public 
school purposes, other types of governmental units 
(States, counties, cities, townships, etc.) also incur debt 
for financing public schools. In addition, the “authority 
plan” has been used in Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maine, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Public schoolhousing 
authorities were developed as a means of circumventing 
strict debt limitations in some States. Although the 
mechanism may vary' from State to State, each of the 
authorities serves to finance the construction, supervise 
the erection, and lease the finished school building to the 
local education agency. The debt is repaid from the rents 
collected by the authorities. When the bonds have been 
retired and other obligations of the authority met, the 
ownership of the building normally passes to the school 
system. In recent years, the proportion of bonds issued 
for public school purposes by agencies other than school 
systems has increased. 

School indebtedness has, in general, fluctuated with the 
amount of school construction activity over the years. 
Thus, reflecting a decline in capital outlay during the 
1930’s and World War II, the end-of-year school indebted- 
ness dropped from $3.1 billion in 1931-32 to $2.1 billion 
in 1945-46. With the upswing in school construction 
during the postwar period, school indebtedness rose 
sharply from the $2.6 billion reported for 1947-48. 
Between 1957-58 and 1967-68, indebtedness more than 
doubled— from $12.9 billion to $30.3 billion (table 46). 

Value of School Property 

To obtain some measure of the total amount of money 
that has been invested in public school plants (including 
sites, buildings, and equipment) the States have been 
asked to report the original cost of school property plus 
the cost of all additions and alterations. If this informa- 
tion on original cost was not available, values were 
reported on some other basis, such as replacement costs, 
insurance appraisals, etc. 

Table 47 presents data on the total value of school 
property and the value per pupil in average daily 
attendance for the 33 States which were able to report 
this information. This group of States, with about 
one-half of the average daily attendance in the United 
States, reported the total value of school property in 
1967-68 as $31.7 billion, about $1,500 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. Because the valuation was not 
always on the same basis, care should be exercised in 
making State-by-State comparisons. 

Economic Indexes Related to 
Financing Public Schools 

Table 51 presents three economic indexes which point 
up some of the problems faced by individual States in 
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financing public schools: (1) educational burden (number 
of school-age children to be supported by the productive 
adults in the labor force), (2) financial ability to support 
public education, and (3) effort (relation between expen- 
ditures and resources). 

The educational burden is often measured by relating 
the number of school-age children (5-17 years old) per 
1,000 adults 21 to 64 years old. In 1967-68, this ratio was 
641 children per 1,000 adults in Mississippi (high-burden 
State) and 457 children per 1,000 adults in New York 
(low-burden State). 

The financial ability to support public schools, as 
measured by State personal income per pupil in average 
daily attendance, was nearly three times as much in New 
York (522,740) as in Mississippi (58,215). Thus, it 
appears that the poorer States not only have proportion- 
ately more children to educate but have fewer resources 
to draw upon. 



The effort of individual States to support public 
schools, as measured by the percentage that current 
expenditures for elementary and secondary schools is of 
State personal income, ranged from 3.49 percent in 
Rhode Island to 6*24 percent in New Mexico. It should be 
noted, however, that some of the States that ranked high 
in “effort” had relatively low levels of per pupil expendi- 
tures. Of the 10 States making the greatest effort, only 
two were among the 10 States with the highest levels of 
current expenditures per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance* 

No claim of conclusiveness is made for the economic 
indexes presented in table 51. They are offered, rather, in 
order to sho n the bearing that economic differences 
among the States have on the types of educational 
programs they can afford. 
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BASIC TABLES 

Explanation of Symbols 

Category exists but data not available NA 

Quantity is zero or unknown or item not applicable — 

Quantity is zero in percentage column 0.0 

Rounding 

Individual numbers and percentages may not add exactly to totals because some figures, chiefly 
for school finance tables, have been rounded separately. 



